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yield to the lure of tropic romance... 


of radiant beauty and timeless charm 


Hawaii 


is so easy to reach, so low in cost. . . Come Now! 





Visit the glamorous Islands of Kauai, Oahu, Maui, Hawaii. See your Travel Agent or write Hawaii Visitors Bureau, 2051 Kalakaua Ave., Honolul 
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4. FOR USE IN CAR OR BOAT 


5 FOR USE WITH UNDER-PILLOW OR 
* PERSONAL LISTENING ATTACHMENT 


ALL-IN-ONE ‘kimerso PORT-O-RAMA 


WORLD'S FIRST 5S-WAY 


PORTABLE TV- 
PHONORADIO 


a Va 
A 


g oy 
Sg ey Ce 


4 It’s a portable TV set! It’s a portable radio! There’s a phono- 
: jack and switch for record playing! It plugs into acar! It plays 

on a boat! For personal enjoyment —there’s even an under- 
\ 4 pillow or private ear listener. See the new all-in-one Port-O- 
a, | Rama at your Emerson dealer today. With a Port-O-Rama, your 


favorite kind of entertainment goes with you anywhere! In 








= Boor — Antique White with either Forest Green, Azure Blue, Pacific 
ie Cs ? Coral, Sunset Red or Charcoal | pyyenTion CAR and BOAT DEALERS: 
ae ” Grey. Available in full UHF Write for additional information 


VHF channel tuning. 


t a teatrping cave anu built-in record player options 


Reg. Pat. OF, FOR USE IN CAH OR UNDER PILLOW OR 
moar PRIVATE EAK LISTENER® 
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Famous last words- 


“Pll get my antifreeze tomorrow!” 


3. Ask him to install his company brand of 


Why go through this again -take steps now! 
1. Take your car to your regular serviceman. glycol all-winter antifreeze. 
Three easy steps right now . and you're 


2. Give him time for a complete check of the 
ready for carefree winter driving! 


entire cooling system. 


Dow is a leading producer and supplier of ethylene glycol to the antifreeze industry. 


The Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Michigan 


TIME TIME is oublished weekly by TIME Inc, at $40 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, tll. Printed in U S.A. Entered as second-class mat- Volume LXVIII 
1879. Subscrintion $6.00 a year in U.S.A. Number 16 


2 October 15. 1956 ter January 21, 1928, at the Postoffice at Chicago, [il., under the act of Mareh Ira, 





around 


one ‘What are the 
year... 

sreatest hazards 
at these ages ? 


ers ACCIDENTS are the greatest single hazard 
of early childhood. In fact, accidents in and 
about the home take the lives of about 3,000 chil- 
dren yearly in the age group from one to four. 
Thousands more of our children are injured . . . and 
many are permanently crippled . . . by accidents 
which might have been prevented. 


One way to help safeguard young children is to 
know something about what a child does at various 
stages of growth. Around age one, for example, 
they put practically everything in their mouths. 
This is why household cleansers, and small objects 
such as pins and buttons, should be put away. 


Age two is the time when the child explores and 
investigates everything around him. So, poten- 
| tially dangerous things—such as medicines, knives, 
three matches and electrical equipment—should be kept 
years... where a child cannot reach them. 


around 


The child of three may have a serious fall, es- 
pecially when he climbs near windows, on furni- 
ture, or goes up and down stairs. Windows should 
have guards on them. Screens need to be firm and 
securely fastened. Stairs should always be free of 
objects on which a child can trip. 


Four-year-old children are “runabouts.” They 
should be taught to watch for cars in driveways 


around and to ride their tricycles on the sidewalk. 


Children need regular health examinations for 
four correcting defects of vision or hearing that could 
years . lead to mishaps. If repeated accidents occur, a 

ini special effort should be made to discover the cause. 


Children of school age also have many accidents. 
So, be sure to remind them of the importance of 
crossing streets properly, obeying traffic lights and 
equipping and riding their bicycles for safety 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please mail me a free copy of your booklet, 4 oe & 
A Formula for Child Safety, 1156-1 
Name. 
Street. 
City State 
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port Corporation, 


Mr. Raymond Greilsamer, President, Coty Ex 
yared by 


vs a meal to a gourmet’s taste selec ted from a menu prey} 
you dine on the 


is wonderful,” Mrs. George 


ble you wish it could go on enjo 
the world’s finest chefs. On the s.s. Unirep STATES 


is deft, but unobtrusive. 


“Crossing in less than 5 days 
Morrison says. “But it’s so enjoya 
and Mr. Morrison, President of General Baking 


forever!” She 
1 crossing on the s.s. UNITED STATES. 


Co., make their thire 


spec ialties of five continents, Service 


_ - 





| ae , a , 
A World’ fastest ship is first in the 
z international Whos Who 


ae a i 
hearts of ar 





ard the s.s. AMERICA, President of West- 
Electric Company, Mr.Gwilym A.Price 
litioned 


Abos 
inghouse 
and Mrs. Price in their spac yous air-corne 
stateroom plan the route of their trip in Europe. 


s.s.United States ors s0- 


est liner, sails from New York 12 noon: Oct. 26%, Nov. 
13*, Nov. 29%, Dec. 17*, Jan. 23°, and regularly ther 
after. Arrives Havre early morning the 5th day, South 


sfternoon. First Class $350 up; Cabin 
« Bremerhaven 6th day 


ampton, same 
$220 up; Tourist $172 up.*Aleo arrive 


S.S. AMETICE osiers extra hovrs of 
L. 


iate the gay house- leisure at sea. Sails from New York Oct. 18, Dec 


aboard a fall sailing of the s.s. Unrrep States. Dee, 22, Jan, 11, Feb. 1, and regularly ther 
Each to Cobh, 6% to Havre, 7 to Southampton, ¢ 


haven. First Class $295 up; Ce 








Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C. Fogarty appre 


Bremer- 





party atmosphere 
Mr. Fogarty is President of Continental Can Company. 


and more knowing travelers choose spring or fall for 


ahin $200 up; ourist $165 up. 









year more 
their sailings to Europe. Consult our Authorized Travel Agents or 
= 2 
No finer food and s # or ashore 
One Broadway, New York 4,N.Y. Tel Diaby 4-5800 
of - ' Chicego, Cleveland, Detroit, Les Angeles, Montreal, Norfolk, Philodelphio, St. Le is, Sen Francisco, Seattle, Toronto, Vane ton, D.C. 
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America’s 
bright future 


For them a bigger, better nation... growing steadily. 
A better life in which the telephone plays a vital part by 
| — linking communities, shrinking boundaries, aiding industry and commerce, 


A brighter future for each new generation, 


GENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


One or AMERICA’S GREAT TELEPHONE SYSTEMS . 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WHAT MAKES CHESSIE’S 











7 One of a series telling what Chesapeake and Ohio 
RAILROAD GROW? is doing to make this a bigger, better railroad. 





—— 


Chessie rides the waves 


Earlier this year, Chesapeake and Ohio and —_ Almost 20 million tons will move through this 


two other major coal-carrying railroads, lead- _ port in 1956 and a new $3 million pier addition 
ing coal producers and exporters and the — there will further increase C&O’s coal han- 
United Mine Workers joined together to form dling capacity. 


American Coal Shipping, Inc.—a new $50 mil- 
The import of ores through Newport News 


has increased to five times what it was only 
two years ago. A new $8 million bulk cargo 
pier means that more of the cars which carry 
Through its Atlantic port of Newport News, coal down to the sea will return loaded with 
Virginia, C&O currently handles nearly half of | imported ores for America’s industry. 


lion company to assure a stable and continu- 
ing movement of American coal for Europe's 
industrial expansion, 


America’s mounting export of bituminous coal. 
But “railroading on water’ is not new to 


Chessie’s railroad. C&O’s fleet of seven big, fast 
Trainferries carry trainloads of freight be- 
tween Ludington, Michigan, and the Wiscon- 
sin ports of Milwaukee, Manitowoc and Ke- 
waunee. This year-round Trainferry service 
across Lake Michigan is a key link in the fast 
east-west freight service route. 


At Toledo, C&O’s modern low-level piers 
handle more coal for movement to Great Lakes 
ports than any other railroad. Also here, vital 
iron ore is transferred from lake vessels to rail- 
road cars for inland destinations. 


From the Atlantic to the Great Lakes, pro- 
gressive things are happening all along the 
C&O. It is this spirit of enterprise guided by 
sound planning that keeps Chessie’s railroad 





Modern ships as big, as swift as many ocean liners speed 
freight, automobiles and passengers via the Chessie 
Short-Cut between Michigan and Wisconsin. growing and going. 


Would you like a portfolio of pictures of 
Chessie, Peake and their family? Write to: 


Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway 


3801 Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio 





SOFT ASA SMILE. Impossible to wrinkle, yet luxuriously soft! The 


amazing one-piece collar on Van Heusen Century Shirts stays neat- always! 
And because it banishes wrinkles without starch, it always feels soft. Collar 
irons flat in one fast stroke . . . flips into perfect place because the fold line is 
woven right in. This shirt costs no more than ordinary shirts, yet lasts up to 
twice as long. In five collar styles. White, $3.95. Superfine White, $5.00. 
Colors, $3.95. Oxford Button-down, $5.00. Shirtmate Tie, $1.50. 


The greatest advance in shirts since the fused collar! 





SOFT COLLAR ON 


VAN HEUSEN CENTURY SHIRTS 
WON'T WRINKLE . .. EVER! 


417 Filth Avenue, New York 16, New Yorks Makers 


Shi ¢ Sport Shirts + Ties * Pajamas « Handkerchiefs * Underwear * Swimwear * owe sters 











of Van Heusen 
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LETTERS 


——————— 


The Good Man 
Sir 

There have always been exemplary lives, 
like Mr. John D, Rocketeller’s mastertully 
portrayed in Time [Sept 24|—which show to 
what heights of ethical and spiritual pertec 
tion man is capable of ascending 

ENRIQUE AVILA 





San Diego 


oi 
Your story on Rockefeller read like the 
officially approved biographies ot Henry Ford 
and Mary Baker Eddy. Time used to be an 
organ of sharp, witty criticism rather than a 
cliché-ridden apologist for a spiked version 
of the American Dream 
Joun R. TowNseND 
Minneapolis 
Sir 
Let us suppose that you were the victim of 
a holdup man, and later on, his son, who 
accepted the loot, knowing exactly how it was 
obtained, tossed you a handful of coins. 
Would vou call that charity and would you 
respect the donor? 
G. Dewey SPIES 
San Mateo, Calif. 


or: 

His character is a tribute to devoted and 
devout parents, His life is an example and 
an inspiration to the world 

GEORGE EXLINE 
Hudson, Ohio 
Sir 

You say the Rockefellers read the Bible 
every morning. I wonder what thought ran 
through their minds when they came to St 
Matthew: “Lay not up for yourselves treas- 
ures upon earth” (6:19) Did this passage 
create the guilty feelings that resulted it 
the philanthropy ? 

Peter A, KAROPOULOS 
Somerville, Mass 
Sir: 

Tre’s sentimental, sweet story about super 
human, superpious Rockefeller showed ex 
tremely bad taste. I never read a_ simila 





to the Editor should be addressed to TIME 
Suilding, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 N." 
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—ale * This new 
Roller Comb 
4 principle 
outmodes 
& all other 
methods of 


shaving! 







NEW REMINGTON ROLLECTRIC 


shaves vour Hidden Beard ! 


~ 


Here’s the first really new shaving deve opment since 


electric shaving first began! 


¢ a 
The Rollectric reaches the Hidden Beard other shay ‘ 7 . 
ing methods miss. (The pictures at right show how 


the Rollectric does a shaving job never done before.) 





The Rollectric’s exclusive Roller Comb action also Here's your hidden beard. Here's how Remington gets it. 
Whiskers grow in tiny valleys Phe Rollectric’s Roller Combs 
protects tender facial skin, gives a smooth, all-comfort =. , . , pint 
Ordinary shavers skim the gently press the skin valleys 
shave every time! It's the world's most powerful elec tops of these valleys — shave down — pop’ up whisker bases 
tric shaver, too! Yes. the new Remington Rollect ric only the topsof whiskers. Soon into path of man-sized shaving 
: ; cach whisker base grows out head. Each whisker is sheared 
outmodes all other methods of shaving > } ! 
and your Hidden Beard can off at its base cleanly, com 
The Rollectric comes complete in a handsome suede be seen aud felt fortably, quickly 


travel case. 


A product of Flemington. Fland. division of Sperry Rand Corporation 





THE SATELLITE 
From its complementary band to the exclusive 

Stetson Selv-Edge, this is a truly new creation, 

Beautifully crafted of extra-mellow fur felt. $15 


THE SATURN 
{nother brilliant new model—and a comer! 
Its details of hand-craftsmanship are in stantly apparent, 
culminating in the famous Stetson Selv-Edge. $15 


Both hats are dashing and dramatic 


. yet of course in unquestioned good taste, always 


becoming, at all times correct. Why not treat vourself to a try-on? Other Stetson Hats 


from $10.95 to $100. Prices slightly higher in Canada, 


the world. 


accumulation of platitudes. It was doubtless 
the worst piece of writing I ever read in 
your magazine. 

Hans RUTHENBERG 
Ames, Iowa 


Sir: 

The only people who cannot look upon the 
life of John D, Rockefeller Jr. as a com- 
posite of kindness, greatness and unselfish 
devotion to mankind everywhere are those 
who are unwilling to recognize that some 
men will always have more than others. 

Joun L. Coppie Jr. 


Pittsburgh 


How's Adlai? 
Sir 

Prior to a boxing match, both fighters are 
obliged to undergo a thorough physical ex- 
amination. With the health question such an 
important issue of the current presidential 
campaign, why shouldn't both presidential 
candidates give the public a report on their 
physical condition? It is entirely possible that 
Adjai is suffering from a hangnail or fallen 
irches, unknown to the public. Just how 
healthy is Adlai anyhow? I, for one, would 
like to know. 

Wittiam J, GLASER 

Faribault, Minn. 
Sir 

Am reminded by Stevenson’s speeches of 
the oldtime patent medicine man who used 
to drive into a town, gather a crowd, and 
after softening them up with a funny story 
and a few wisecracks would harangue the 
crowd with spellbinding oratory that so mag- 
nified every itch, twitch and minor pain 
inherent in every human being that half his 
listeners thought they had incipient cancer, 
tuberculosis or at least a chronic ulcer. Steven- 
son’s speeches are filled with the same wise- 
cracks, half-truths, distortions and exa 
tions designed to scare the susceptible into 
believing that the Democratic Magic Elixir 
is their only hope. 

Hucu V. JAMIESON 








Dallas 


Sr 

Adlai: “How do you expect me to act folksy 
in front of so many people?” [Sept. 17] 

Nice that Ike doesn’t have to “act” any 
thing. What he appears to be he is, Let act- 
ing flourish in the theatrical world where 
it belongs. Not, Heaven forfend, in the 
White House, 

HELEN SUTOFF 

Palos Verdes Estates, Calif 


Corruption at Issue 
Sir 

Re “The Corruption Issue” [Sept. 24], 
Truman's miserable record has nothing to do 
with this campaign. Now if you could un- 
earth scandal during Stevenson's tenure as 
governor, the comparison might have some 
validity. 

A. J. SMITH 
Baltimore 
Sir 

You speak of “deep freezers” and “mink 
coats,” but there was nothing said about 
Aberdeen Angus cattle, registered hogs and 
sheep, tractors, chain saws, cultivators and a 
Crosley with a fringe on top 

T. C. ALMton 
Decatur, Ala. 
Sir: 

When will Time accept—even grudgingly — 
the fact that Harry Truman is no longer a 
candidate for the presidency ? Harry and his 
“rascals” were evicted several years ago. 
According to Time’s quaint type of thought, 
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Hot nCold Beverage Conter 
cuts Coffee-Break Time 50% 








The new Oasis Hot ‘n Cold greatly re- Coffee-Break time cut 1/.! Employees 
duces lost time by serving piping hot of a prominent Milwaukee Specialty 
water instantly—for on-the-spot enjoy- Company save money on coffee—and, 
ment of instant coffee, chocolate or according to the office manager, “coffee- 
soups. No going out, no sending out... break time is more than cut in half!” 


no mess, no unsightly hot plates or 
other apparatus. The Hot ‘n Cold is the 
clean, fast, inexpensive way to give your 
workers the morale-building relaxation 
of the coffee-break, and you retain con- 
trol. Read what users say: 


Greater worker productivity! With the 
time out for coffee cut 50%, one of the 
South’s foremost leather companies re- 
ports “greater worker productivity be- 
cause now the workers stay on the job 
and business goes on as usual!” 


Saves up to $20.00 a day! A Pennsyl- Mail coupon for free booklet telling 


vania Sand & Gravel Company reports what the coffee-break costs you, how 
“coffee-break time was cut two-thirds”— thousands of companies control it, how 
and the company is saving from $15 to employees like the convenience and 
$20 a day, thanks to the Hot 'n Cold. money saving. 


irerrs 





— ae nk! WATER COOLER 


oe jl alae in pressure and bottle models 
"The Most Complete Line of Woter Coolers’’ 
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THE EBCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept.7-A, Columbus 13, Ohio 


Please send the amazing Hot ’n Cold story to: 
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name. 
compony 
address 
m i ty Stone state 
yo heathipiadedhang L Copyright 1956 by Ebco Manufacturing Co 
ge ee ee ee ee ae a Se -~ $8 


DISTRIBUTED IN CANADA BY G. H. WOOD & CO., LTD. 
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JOHN FORSYTHE sors in THE AMBASSADOR’S DAUGHTER, CinemaScope and Technicolor release thru United Artists 
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To keep abreast of fashion, always keep an Eagle 
within reach. For in Eagle Clothes, you find the new 
directions in style. This very day, the better clothing 
stores throughout the nation are proudly exhibiting 
Eagle Suits in SILKY WAY worsteds. These are exclu- 
sive weaves, a forward-thinking idea that gives you 
weightless year-round comfort, shimmering new ele- 
gance, by blending the luxury of pure silk with the 
finest of virgin wools. They’re tailored by hand with 
Eagle's 37 years of experience to fit you with ease and 
genuine distinction. See them now. For free copy 
of correct dress chart and name of nearest dealer, 
write EAGLE CLOTHES, 1107 Broadway, New York 10. 
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Ike should be as subject to attack for Teapot 
is Adlai is held responsible for Harry's 
d foibles 

Matcotm M, LAWRENCI 
Fort Chaffee, Ark. 








Harry's Heartening News 


Sir 





Miter alarming us with such uieting 
facts as “Richard Nixon is an s.o.b., the 
Eisenhower gang is a bunch of racketeers,” 
the Republicans have taken our country 
truction that 
with God's help, the Democrats must 
us.” it is good of Harry to comfort us with 
the heartening news that we have loyal, up- 
right citizens left in the persons of Alger Hiss 
and Nathan Gregory Silvermaster | Sept. 171] 

Howarp Bruce HENDRICKS 

Lansdale, Pa 


Mixed Words 


Sir 









so far down the road to de 











One of your correspondents [Oct. 1] says 
Estes will campaign with the call, “Pie in the 
sky with Adlai and I.” I distinctly remember 
Ike’s thanking all who had been so kind “to 
Mamie and I.” but I have yet to hear Estes 
use bad grammar 

L. S. Hirscu 
New York City 


G.O.P. Trouble in Utah 
Sir 

You refer to Utah “nominally Republi 
can” [Sept. 24]; it should be observed that 
Bracken Lee was the first Republican gover 
nor in 24 vears, and the only Republican 
state official to be elected to office in Utah 
in the 1948 elections. Time and Kingmake) 
Watkins to the contrary, Governor Lee ha: 
led the resurgency of the Republican Party 
in Utah. His defeat at the hands of switch 
over voters spells trouble for the Republican: 
come November 





GRACE SMEDLEY 
Salt Lake City 


Muskie Preferred 


or 

In your Sept. 24 story on the Maine electior 
you gibe at Washington pundits for thei 
explanation of the Democratic victory, bu 
a sentence later you do some odd punditin 
vourself: “Support came in strongly from th 
throngs of independents who did ne 
take a shine to the warnings that ‘a vote 1 
Muskie is a vote against Ike.’ ” Isn't it bare! 
possible that the independent voters ol Mair 
rreed that a vote for Muskie was a vot 
against Eisenhower, and voted for Musk 
for exactly that reason? 

James A. DECKER 

Prairie Village, Kans. 





Feeding Time 
Sir 

No conscientious allergist can permit D 
Walter W. Sackett’s accelerated diet for il 
fants [Sept. 24] to go unchallenged. To fee 
eggs, orange juice and other solids to infan 
only a few weeks of age is the best way 
initiate such allergic diseases as atopic eczem 
allergic rhinitis, bronchial asthma and ev 
neuro-circulatory disturbances 

Ben C. ErsenBerc, M.D. 

Huntington Park, Calif 
Sir 

And what does good Dr Sackett sugg 
we parents do between his “six hour fee 
ings” while a miserable, yowling, hung 
baby decides he wants his bottle before t 
clock says he can have it? 

As a mother of a fat, jolly, content 
nonfeeding-problem eight-month-old girl, 
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“PRIVATE 
CAR” 





OF MR. AND MRS. HENDERSON 
OF CHICAGO 


Mr. Henderson, a young businessman 


and very smart traveler, knows you no 
longer have to be a tycoon to cross the 


country in complete privacy and 





luxurious surroundings. 


Paw 


“Reserved for the Hendersons”. Scheduled for sightsee- 
Thanks to the unique system of advance ing, the California Zephyr 
dinner reservations, there's no waiting travels through the Colorado 
This spacious living room—a deluxe bedroom in line for a table in the California Rockies and Feather River 
suite — gives the Henderson family loads of room. Zephyr's famous Dining Car. Canyon in daylight hours. 
What's more, they enjoy such travel “extras” as 
room service, recorded music and radio reception, 
individvalheat control, and the same standard of ‘ 
privacy they enjoy in their own home. And by VISTA- 


ig abroad Fre sr DOME UHL Lip) 4 


CHICAGO 10 
OAKLAND-SAN FRANCISCO 


over the Burlington, Rio Grande and Western Pacific 
via Denver and Salt Lake City 


m WESTERN 


=e PACIFIC 
When night falls, o folding par- With the children in bed down- 


tition can convert the Hendersons’ stairs, Mr. and Mrs. Henderson relax in 
living room into two separate bed- one of the five Vista-Domes as the Cali- 
rooms. Each bedroom has two com- fornia Zephyr glides swiftly through the 
fortable beds and private lavatory. moonlight. 


For illustrated California Zephyr booklet, write 
James J. Hickey, Dept. T-1, Western Pacific 
526 Mission St., San Francisco 5 















Alligator Gold Label, America’s most 
wonted gobordine. Luxurious all wool 
worsted, Just-right weight, grand comfort, 
flattering flore and swagger. Water re- 
pellent, A morvelous volue ot $41.75 


...rain, sun, Pete) [| 


Alligator 


the coat you'll live in 





There’s an unmistakable elegance in 
every Alligator coat, from luxurious 
all-weather outercoats to feather-light 

rainwear. Choose from many 
fabrics, styles, colors .. . water 
repellent or waterproof... great 
values from $950 to $4975 


; - 
Ff i 
é _- 
i ve 
' ae \ At Better Stores 
* {| N ie \ < Everywhere 
» : g 
Sa) a 7 ‘« yan The Alligator Company * St. Louis + New York + Chicago + Los Angeles 


stitched all ’round 


: for : 
flex appeal . 


Once you’ve enjoyed 
handsome Allen- ; TEN EYCK 
Edmonds shoes, ee oe Cracked 
you'll buy them Calf and London Tan 
always; for Allen- Moot ae 
Edmonds combine flexibility. ..cork cushioning. .. 
exclusive nailess, hand-stitched construction and 
the supplest of leathers. We guarantee they're 
comfortable — in writing! Most styles — $24.95. 
See your dealer — or order direct from: 
Allen-Edmonds, Belgium, Wisconsin 


ST they flex... My they roll... 


they bend... 
to follow your 
foot in action! 

















now know why my baby has cried on and off 
since she was born. Good Lord, we forgot 
the crisp bacon 

Joy Man GOLDEN 
Plainview, N.Y. 


Playgirl 


Sir 
Publication of the photograph of Play- 
mate Pilgrim of Playboy Magazine with her 






ne ys 
ee ‘ ‘ 
A ¥ & 
Ar 
Pitcrmm AS PLAYMATE 
clothes on [Sept. 24] must have whetted the 





interest of many a Time reader Can you do 


anything about it? 

JosePu McMAHON 
Limerick, Ireland 
G For what can be done, see cut.—ED. 


A.F. v. A.F. 
Sit 

In a letter [Sept. 17], Robert J. Beardmore 
savs, “I'd like to say that there isn’t a marine 
in the Marine Corps who wears his uniiorm 
with any more pride than our airmen i 
Come now. Reader Beardmore, why didn't 
vou sign your rank? Just plain “Robert J 
Beardmore, U.S.A.F.” won't do, you know 
Surely you're not ashamed of being an officer. 
The clincher is the patronizing way you reier 
to “our airmen.” An enlisted man would 
have said “we airmen.” 

Let’s face it, Captain or Major or Colonel 
Beardmore, the Air Force is, with the excep- 
tion of a tiny group of combat pilots, an or- 
ganization of specialists typists, mechanics, 
engineers, ete not fighters 

ARTHUR J. RoTH 
Malaga, Spain 


@ Reader Beardmore is not ashamed of 
being a staff sergeant.—Eb. 


Whose Ism? 
Sir 

Your Sept. 17 News in Pictures reminds me 
of Hitler's concentration camps, where vic 


tims of racial prejudice had to live behind 
barbed wire guarded by the SS. Now our own 
children in some states cannot go to school 
unless protected by tanks and machine guns 

O. BRANCHESI 
Cincinnati 


Sir 

Does the U.S. have the right to criticize 
Soviet police tactics when we allow similar 
doings within our own country, as depicted 
in the pictures showing the results of the 
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This is the story of an actual family insured by The Travelers; to safeguard privacy, different names and pictures have been used. 





“Our $120.19 a week is a fortune!”’ 


OHN AND NORMA MORRILL realize even 
happiness has its responsibilities. 
They wouldn't change their life for any- 
thing, they agree. After all, they keep 
two strapping young Morrills well fed and 
clothed, a modern split-level house well 

cared for. 

But not long ago, they began to won- 
der what they could do to keep their life 
that wavy—on $120.19 a week. That's why 
they talked with their Travelers agent. 


American Family Independence 


The Travelers man suggested a way to 
make their lives even happier by free- 
ing themselves from their worries about 





the future. He told them about a bal- 
anced insurance program called American 
Family Independence. 

When he went over their circumstances, 
John and Norma were amazed at how 
much insurance protection they could 
afford—without taking anything impor- 
tant away from their life today. 

For the Travelers man showed them 
how the Morrills’ American Family In- 
dependence plan could include enough 
life insurance to keep their finances on an 
even keel, if something should happen to 
John. It would safeguard such treasured 
values as the family’s health, their home, 
their furniture, and car. 
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— COMPANIES, 


And some day soon, they would talk 
with the Travelers agent about prepar- 
ing for the years ahead .. . for the young- 


sters’ education and their own retirement, 


$42.75 a month 


Yet the Morrills aren't laying out a for- 
tune in premiums. The total cost of their 
American Family Independence plan: 
$42.75 a month. 

Why not call in the Travelers agent in 
the man who can best ana- 
lyze and plan your insurance because he 
represents the company that sells al! kinds 
of insurance. What he did for the Mor- 
rills he can do for you. 


your town 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance including Life « Accident « Group ¢ Fire « Automobile « Casualty « Bonds 
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A GREAT NEW SHIP MAKES HER DEBUT! 
HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP PROUDLY PRESENTS... 
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THE NEW CAREFREE WAY TO THE ISLANDS 


“Leilani” introduces a new way of life aboard 
ship ! Relaxed, refreshing, friendly and 
fun! Every seaworthy foot of this modern 18,500 
ton giant is designed for casual, comfortable 
vacation-living on the way to Hawaii. 


“Leilani’s” fabulous fun features include — acres of 
play area on wide decks, a glass enclosed 
promenade, outdoor swimming pool, deck sports, 
dancing and entertainment. The “Lanai Kai’ — 
a Hawaiian “Terrace by the Sea” — where you relax 
and sip cool drinks or hot bouillion, is the first of 
its kind, Deck chairs, hula and ukulele lessons, 
superlative meals from a fine cuisine, coffee and 
after-dinner liqueurs are all “on the house”! 
Fares between California and Hawaii are as soft 
on the purse as a Polynesian breeze! Stop-over 
at Hilo on every eastbound voyage! Alternate 
sailings from Los Angeles and San Francisco to 


*10% discount on round trip fares 


SPECIAL 17-DAY COAST TO COAST 
SNOW to SUNSHINE cruise 


Leaves New York, January 14th—Arrives Los Angeles, 
January 31st! With stop-overs at these exotic 
ports! Port au Prince » Kingston » Cartegena 
Cristobal and Balboa * Acapulco * San Diego + Los 
Angeles. 

Inter-coastal cruise prices start at . . . 995 


Arrange to go on all the way to Hawaii, “Leilani” 
leaves Los Angeles for Honolulu February 5th — 
giving you 5 days for fun and frolic in Southern 
California's famous resort areas! 


PLEASE CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY, LIMITED = 
PACIFIC FAR EAST LINE, INC., AGENT 
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| Supreme Court’s decision, whereby the fed- 
eral and certain state governments are trying 
to shove integration down our throats? 

H. ArRNoLp WILLIS 


Galveston, Texas 


Sir: 

Nomination for Man of the Year: Dr. 
Omer Carmichael, superintendent of Louis- 
ville’s successfully integrated schools | Sept. 
24) for showing that the greatest problem 
of 1956 can be solved. 

Brock McELHERAN 
Potsdam, N.Y. 


What's Wrong with Picto 
Si 





Fr: 
The idea of Karel Janson’s new “interna- 
tional language,” Picto [Set. 24], is not 
new; the Chinese have employed an ideo- 
graphic script for two or three thousand 
years. As a child I made up half a dozen 
systems like Janson’s. 

G. STEVENSON 
Waverley, Mass. 
Sir: 

Ii Picto came into use, it would probably 
have several thousand characters in 50 years. 
I hope that Picto will be allowed to fold up 
its symbols and silently fade away. 

Marvin M. FromM 
Pittsburgh 


Why Teddy? 
Sir: 

In your interesting article on the “Teddy 

Boys” of Britain it seemed that all the un- 
usual slang words were explained but the 
most important—their name. 
| Kemp LItTLEPAGE 
Point Pleasant, W, Va. 
@ Teddy is tabloid-headlinese for Ed- 
ward: the original “uniform” of Lon- 
don’s hoodlums featured the pipestem 
trousers and velvet collars of the Ed- 
wardian era.—Eb. 


Van Gogh's Ear 
Sir: 

Tine says: “Van Gogh sliced off his left 
ear,” 

Irving Stone says: “He slashed off his right 





car.” 
M-G-M no doubt agrees with Time? 
Loretta J. McCue 


Honolulu cost as little as. $115" one way Flushing, N.Y. 


@ Yes. Van Gogh’s famed self-portrait, 
which appears to show the right ear 
bandaged, is a mirror image.—Eb. 


The Most 
Sir: 

I am a teen-ager, and I think Elvis Pres- 
ley is disgusting. Why should he be making 
$7,500 a week when schoolteachers who are 
educating us only make a small sum of $6c 
a week, We'd have an awful time with 4 
Government run by people like Elvis Presley 

Pat HANSFORD 





Hollywood 


ir: 

Why does Tine keep running Elvis Pres 
ley down? People who dislike him are mosth 
hangovers from the Gay Nineties. We reall; 
think he’s the most, to say the least. 

TENLEY Jones (aged 14) 
Washington, D.C. 
| Sir: 
Elvis Presley could only be a product o 
our current Republican Administration, 
Me tvin H. WEINBERG 
| Dallas 
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DIGEST OF A BEST-SELLER 
by 17,000 authors 


Thr men and women of Kaiser Aluminum —who have grown from 
3,800 to more than 17,000 —are in effect the co-authors of this brief 
history of our first ten years of progress in aluminum. 


TOTAL ASSETS AND ANNUAL NET 


FISCAL YEARS ENDEO MAY 31 


For their individual contributions, combined with the support 
and growth of our customers, have given us a seven-fold expansion 
in primary aluminum production . , , a seven-fold rise in net sales 

. an expansion that has increased total assets from about $27 
million to $489 million. 

Now as we enter our second decade, we are looking forward to 
working in partnership with all manufacturers who would like to 
share in the almost unlimited opportunities for aluminum that lie 


ahead. " te wi 


If you would like to review the details of our steady growth, we'll 
be glad to send you a copy of our annual report. Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Corporation, 1924 Broadway, Oakland 12, California. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


the bright star of metals 





See “THE KAISER ALUMINUM HOUR.” Alternate Tuesdays, NBC Network. Consult your local TV listing 
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The shape 


of things to come 


The world’s newest and most exciting 
way of packaging milk and other 
foods is a paper container called 
TETRA PAK. This Swedish invention 
has swept Europe and is now being 
introduced into the nited States by 


Crown Zellerbach. 


TETRA PAK’s unique angular shape 
is functional, saves paper and costly 
processing (the package is filled and 
formed simultaneously ). It’s our latest 
innovation in specialty packaging... 
where paper's versatility covers every- 
thing from individual sugar servings 


to disposable grease - fun cartridges. 


Pioneering in paper packaging, the 
life- blood of our mass distribution 
economy, enables Crown Zellerbach 
to serve and prow with America’s 


prosperity. 


GREATER PRODUCTIVITY 
1S THE KEY TO PROGRESS 


Zz. 


San Francisco 19 


Why have Norelcos Rotary Blades 
set a new standard for shaving comfort? 


Up to now, electric shavers have used a straight back- 
and-forth action—the blades changing direction thou- 
a minute 


This often pinched and pulled, made 


sands of times 





irritation the price of a clean shave. 


Only Rotary Blades shave closely 
without skin irritation, and only 
(y Sy Norelco has tested Rotary Blades. 


Norelco’s blades never stop, nevet 


change direction, shave with the smooth, contir 


stroke 


uous 


of a barber’s razor. 


with- 
out soap-and-water fuss, without razor burn, without 


Here, gentlemen, is the natural way to shave... 


a break-in period, without getting your face sore at you. 


vr.) 


Here’s how Norelco’s 
Rotary Blades work: 


Precision silver-steel alloy blades 
rotate beneath stationary skinguards, 
shaving off whiskers in one continuous 


ail ” . 


sweep of power. 






Rotary Blades 


shaving’s first basic ud 


improvement in 22 years, 


Exclusive with Norelco, 


are clectric 





Discover for yourself why this remarkable precision 
shaving instrument is the largest-selling electric shaver 
in the world, the 
. the best investment you can make in shaving 


fastest-growing shaver in the U. S. 
today 
comfort. 


8 MORE REASONS WHY YOU'LL LOVE A NORELCO 


1. Shave as close as you like without hurting your face. 
Blades are self-adjusting to your shaving touch. 

2. Blades sharpen themselves every time you shave. 

3. Genuine brush motor never heats up in hand. 

4. Lubricated for life—never needs oiling. 

5. Startlingly quiet—quietest of all 4 leading shavers, 

6. Modern design—fits comfortably in the hand. 

7. Easiest shaver to clean—no fumbling with parts. 

8. Norelco’s exclusive skin stretcher upends whiskers 
no matter which way they grow... sets them up 
for skin-close shaves. 


DAR nc: 


Ask about 15 day FREE home trial. Offered by most dealers, 
Model SC77 
w ith leather 


orelco ah 


PRECISION ROTARY ELECTRIC SHAVERS 


Gentle, feminine grooming — 
Lady Norelco Electric Razor 
Model SC7767 ac ve, $24.95 


For motorists, outdoor mea— 
Norelco Sportsman Battery 
Shaver. Model SC7750, $29.95 


— 
v 
cd 

Ca 
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The shaver that feels as different as it lool. 


NORELCO is known as PHILISHAVE 








in Canada and throughout the rest of the free world 





See Norelco’s New TV Spectacular 


NORTH AMERICAN PHIE IPS COMPANY, INC,, 100 E, 42nd Street, New York 17 ak GRE AT WAR" The Epic 
N. Y. Other Products delity Radio-Phonogr . Research and Control Instru- of World War I, Tuesday Evening, 
ments, Electron Microscopes, M cal X- Ra Equip , Electronic Tubes and Devices October 16, NBC-ITV Network 
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How to find the perfect Hi-Fi in the forest... 


‘The naturalist is never at a loss to find his 
way or identify what he sees in a woods. 
He looks for familiar signs which always 
have the same meaning. 

And you, if you're like others who want 
to switch from conventional home music 
to modern high fidelity, need not get lost 
in the forest of brands, of models and of 
claims, 

There are signs for you, too—and the 
most trustworthy of all is the name of the 
maker and his reputation in the whole 
field of electronics—not just in the field 
of reproducers. For genuine high fidelity 
is electronics . . . of the highest order. 

Start with Stromberg-Carlson, and you 


will find a reputation for audio that's been 


STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY 


A CIVISItON OCF CENERAL 


over 60 years in building; skill and scien- 
tific knowledge of world-famous electronic 
engineering; a spanking-new series of 
cabinets in styles for either the most mod- 
ern or most traditional home; and prices 
from $150 up to $525, each price insuring 
the finest possible high fidelity tonal 
beauty. 

Any store displaying the “Custom Four 
Hundred” sign will gladly demonstrate 
these instruments for you. Or send for a 
full-color descriptive booklet. 

In the fields of electronics and com- 
munication equipment for home, industry 


or the military ... 


“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson”® 


OCYNAMICS CORPORATION = Mm § 
a 


General Offices and Factories at Rochester, New York — West Coast plants at San Diegs and Los Angeles, Caliternia 


Telephones and Central Office XY® Dial Equipment, Pagemaster, Relays and Switches © Sound Systems, Radio and Hi-Fi @ Civilian and Military Electronic Products 











When windstorms, explosions or 
conflagrations cause widespread 
Claims advice is destruction, the carefully worked 
communicated to all. i 
capital stock insurance companies is 
operating in a matter of hours. 


Urgently needed information and 
comforting advice on what to do 
about claims are communicated by 
radio and newspapers to dazed 
and troubled people. 





Claims offices manned by ex- 
perienced insurance men are hur- 
Emergency claims riedly opened in the stricken areas. 
offices are thrown open. 


r a 





» The Continental Insurance Company 
» Niagara Fire Insurance Company 


Adjusters move in 
from far and near. 
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Claims mount— 
payments quickly follow. 


Local agents 
work night and day. 
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out CATASTROPHE PLAN of 











Help that counts... 


when disaster strikes! 


Trained adjusters from near and 
far move in to speed recovery. 

Local agents work night and day 
processing claims. 

Settlement checks start leaving 
major companies promptly — in- 
creasing in numbers daily to match 
mounting claims. 

Thus through planning and fore- 
sight the capital stock insurance 
companies and their agents go into 
action immediately in the wake of 
destruction—to bring peace of mind 
and the ability to build anew. 


Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


& 
© > For the name of a nearby America Fore Agent call 


America fore / 


* INSURANCE GROUP « 


* Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 


* The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 





Insurance helps 
to build anew, 
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Behind Man’s Conquest of the Skies... 
a Master’s Touch in Oil 





“Flying Saucer’ —experimental military craft today 
—forerunner of your cloud car of tomorrow... 


First flight in a heavier-than-air machine—the 
Wright brothers at Kitty Hawk... 


First plane over the North Pole, first plane over the 
South Pole—Admiral Byrd’s 


First ‘round-the-world flight—U. S. Army... 


Lindbergh's lone eagle flight, nonstop New York to 
Paris 





SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, 


Coast-to-coast propeller plane speed record... 


All have one thing in common—SOCONY MOBIL’S 
master touch in lubrication. 


Good reason! When firsts are in the making—when 
records are at stake—when schedules must be met 
—the leaders in aviation look to SOCONY MOBIL. 

* * * 
Wherever there’s progress in motion—in your car, 
your plane, your farm, your factory, your boat, your 
home—you, too, can look to the leader for lubrication. 





s* 


INC. 


LEADER IN LUBRICATION FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 
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Design and photography for Alcoa® by Herbert Matter 


FORECAST: THERES A WORLD OF ALUMINUM IN THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF TOMORROW 


...rich in comforts, eve-delighting in color and form. And so Alcoa will present a broad collection of outstanding designs, to be 
shown in nages like this one. They will [et youglimpse the lightness and brightness and beauty of aluminum that will come 


into your home and into your life. .. in the wonderful world of tomorrow. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA: Pittsburgh 
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Known by the Company it Keeps 


a ‘Seagram's 


SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 86.8 PROOF, CANADIAN WHISKY— 
A BLEND...OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES + SIX YEARS OLD 
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PUBLISHER’S LETTER 


Dear TIME-Reader: 
EWSPAPERMEN generally 
keep a sharp eye on Time's 

Press section, which always keeps a 

sharp eye on them, Last week Pitts- 

burgh Post-Gazette Political Re- 
porter Frank M. Matthews prefaced 

a story with an excerpt from Time's 

Oct. 8 Press report, “The Campaign 

Trail”: “The Nixon and Stevenson 

campaign tours are models of effi- 

ciency. The pampered newsmen 
with Stevenson need not even both- 
er to register at their hotel stop- 
overs.’ Then Pittsburgh Reporter 

Matthews whooped: “Well, Mr. 

Luce and Time Magazine, we've got 

news for you.” 

His news: Clouds grounded the 
newsmen in Elkins, W. Va., buses 
bounced them over back roads to 

Pennsylvania, hotel rooms were re- 

served and unreserved in Pitts- 

burgh, and eventually, when they 
caught up with Candidate Steven- 
son in New York, the rally for him 
in Harlem was over. In short, wrote 

Reporter Matthews in his  light- 

hearted spoof, most of the efficiency 

and all pamper had been lost on the 
campaign trail. 








OME of us were a little afraid 

that perhaps the revealing cover 
story on Michigan State Football 
Coach Duffy Daugherty and the 
detailed diagrams of some of his key 
plays (Time, Oct. 8) might have 
given powerful Michigan the edge 
to win again this year. Gamblers 
around New York made Michigan 
a 2!4-to-5-point favorite, but Duf- 
fy’s team knocked over the Wolver- 
ines (see Sport) and now appear 
headed for another Big Ten title. 


HEN Contributing Editor 

Spencer L,. Davidson went 
down to Herman Talmadge’s 2,400- 
acre plantation below Atlanta for a 
closeup of this week’s cover subject, 
he discovered that his visit was a 
bit untimely. It was the tail end of 


the dove season, and Governor Tal- 
madge, an ardent hunter, was eager 
to get out into the millet fields. 
Writer Davidson, a city boy from 
Baltimore, went along. “I guess,” 
he says ruefully, “I’m the only guy 
who ever went dove hunting in a 
grey flannel suit.’ On the second 
afternoon afield, “Spence” fired and 
missed one shot at a dove, gave up 
and contented himself with watch- 
ing his sharpshooting host. 


A this issue of Time closed, our 
editorial staff discovered it had 
some lovely reasons for an impromp- 
tu party: three orchid-decked re- 
searchers ablush and abeam with 
plans for marriage. Education’s 
Marjorie Burns will be married to 
Research Physicist A. Bruce Brown 
Jr. on Oct. 19, Art’s Joan Dye to 
Artist Alan Gussow on Oct. 21, and 
Foreign News’s Monica von Swo- 
getinsky to Lawyer Dudley Devine 
in December or January, Cheers 
and best wishes to all! 








Cordially yours, 


, 


EN MARTIN 





DYE, BURNS AND VON SWOGETINSKY 
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“ITs 
* 8000 70 y 
OUR voice” 


Just calling up can brighten your day 


The telephone can be priceless in emergen- Just to be able to lift the receiver and talk to 
cies. It’s the world’s best helper when it comes others is one of the joys of the telephone. 
to saving time, trips and trouble. Isn't there some news you'd like to share 


But one of its greatest uses has nothing todo —_ with someone right now? And hasn't that some- 
with sudden need or calls to the grocer, dentist, | one some news you'd like to hear? 
hairdresser, electrician, department store, etc. A telephone call that costs so little can do so 


It's to bring friends and families together. much to brighten the day at both ends of the line. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM | 


TUNE IN “TELEPHONE TIME”...the TV program with John Nesbitt's real life stories the whole family can enjoy together... every Sunday over ces 
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THE CAMPAIGN 


Into Focus 

Out of a blur of planeborne and train- 
borne candidates, of parades, rallies and 
TV shows, the 1956 campaign began to 
take recognizable shape. One month be- 
fore Election Day what the candidates 
and their parties said, did and planned 
increasingly tended to conform to these 
factors: 
@ There are no burning issues: Truman, 
McCarthy, time for a change, mink coats, 
depression, boys in foxholes and Alger 
Hiss lie muted beneath the surface. The 
Eisenhower health issue has been knocked 
out by Ike’s robust appearance, and the 
Nixon issue is undermined by Nixon's own 
high-level campaigning. There are, how- 


ever, some intense regional jssues, e.g., 
the farm program in the Midwest, 
unemployment 
as Indiana and 
in the South. 

@ There is no feeling or preaching of cru- 


local 
problems in such states 
Michigan, segregation 
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sade in either camp. Without it, victory, 
at least for local candidates, depends heav- 
ily on organization—who gets out the 
registration. who gets out the vote. In 
numbers and enthusiasm, the organized 
Democrats seem to outmatch the organ- 
ized Republicans, a situation that the Re- 
publicans are working hard to change. 
Q Adlai Stevenson has only a small, per- 
sonal following among Democrats. In 
many parts of the U.S., he draws crowds 
that are undemonstrative; his looks, his 
voice, his personality, according to New 
York Times reporters roving the Middle 
West, generally have little appeal. (“Ei- 
senhower is ordinary-like.” said gaso- 
line-station attendant in Oceana County, 
Mich., “and so is Kefauver."’) Expound- 
ing on “The Case for the Democrats” in 
last week’s Saturday Evening Post, House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn managed to write 
4,500 words of a 4,700-word article before 
mentioning the candidate's name. Steven- 
son’s campaign managers are well aware of 
their problem, are carefully following the 
“reverse coattails’ strategy (Time, Sept. 
10) of linking Stevenson with local candi- 
dates and local issues. 
@ By contrast Dwight Eisenhower is still, 
after four years in office, phenomenally 
popular. From coast to coast local Repub- 
lican candidates are reaching for his coat- 
tails, and each week he adds to his pre- 
election schedule of personal campaigning. 
Most prognosticating to date has the 
Democrats picking up momentum and 
moving into position to challenge seriously 
the whole Republican ticket. But the fact 
seems to be that, at midpoint, the Repub- 
licans are doing well at the national level, 
not so well at the local level. Last week 
top G.O.P. campaign strategists met in 
Washington, saw no reason to change their 
basic plans. Reason: in the month before 
election Dwight Eisenhower is clearly in 
the lead. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
On the Offensive 


By last week any precampaign hopes 
that President Eisenhower could separate 
himself from Candidate Eisenhower dis- 
solved in the crisp, electric, fall air. Under 
calculated and sustained personal attack 
from Adlai Stevenson (see below), Ike 
last week used the forum of his press con- 
ference for jab after jab at his Demo- 
cratic opponent. Then, within 24 hours, 
he delivered two roundhouse punches: 
the White House released two documents 


berating Stevenson for his stand on H- 
bomb testing and the draft (see box). 
Carefully, Eisenhower summed up for 
newsmen his ideas on a variety of election- 
year questions—including his reasons, as 
a reporter put it, for deciding “to begin 
attacking the Democrats.” The answer 
was simple. As always, his purpose was to 
state “the truth as I know it, the facts 
as I know them.” Some people, however, 
occasionally distort the truth. In such 
cases, although he didn’t personally enjoy 
it, it becomes “necessary to clear away 
this underbrush of misunderstanding.” 
Bull by the Horns. For 26 minutes the 
President belted away. Would he care to 
comment on Stevenson's claims that the 
G.O.P. is attempting to seize partisan 
credit for civil-rights progress—for ex- 
ample, in the armed forces? Ike would 
and did, Frequently using the pronoun 
“I,” which he generally shuns, he spoke 
feelingly of his efforts to foster military 
desegregation during World War II. As 
far as he knew, Ike said, he was the first 
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combat commander who ever incorporated 
Negroes into white units on the battle- 
field, and “they all got along together.” 
Thus, when the Administration came to 
power in 1953, “it looked to us like it was 
time to take the bull by the horns, and 
eliminate it all, and that is what we have 
done.” Ike’s point, in line with his in- 
sistence on the facts and the truth: as a 
military commander he personally had 
put integration into effect even over the 
objection of some of his generals (“Gen- 
eral Patton, who at first was very much 
against this, became the most rabid sup- 











Ending H-Bomb Tests. I speak 
as President, charged under the Con- 
stitution with responsibility for the 
defense and security of our nation. I 
therefore must point out the following 
essentials in our national policy: 1) 
The testing of atomic weapons to date 
has been—and continues—an indispen- 
sable part of our defense program. 2) 
As part of a general disarmament pro- 
gram, the American Government, at the 
same time, has consistently affirmed 
and reaffirmed its readiness—indeed, 
its strong will—to restrict and control 
both the testing and the use of nu- 
clear weapons under specific and super- 
vised international disarmament agree- 
ment. 3) In terms of our national 
weapons policy, it is the responsibility 
of specific officials of the Government 
—notably the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
the President—to weigh, at all times, 
the proper emphasis on various types 
and sizes of weapons, their testing and 
development. Such emphasis is neces- 
sarily subject to constant review and 
re-examination. This specific matter is 
not a subject for detailed public dis- 
cussion—for obvious security reasons. 

The [Stevenson] proposals clearly 
take no account of what would be the 
result of stopping our tests. Tests of 
large weapons, by any nation, may be 
detected when they occur. But any 
such test follows many months of re- 
search and preparation. This means 
that elaborate tests could be prepared 
by another nation without our knowl- 
edge. By the time we had such knowl- 
edge, our present commanding lead 
could be reduced or even overtaken. 

In the verbal confusion surrounding 
these proposals, an attempt has been 
made to cite, as having made “similar 
proposals,” great world figures, even 
including His Holiness Pope Pius XII. 
All these men—like this Government, 
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THE CASE FOR SECURITY 


Of all the proposals tossed around during the warmup period 
of the campaign, two touch directly on the fundamental issue 
of U.S, security. These are Adlai Stevenson's urgings that 
1) the U.S. take the lead in ending H-bomb tests, and 2) 
the U.S. take steps to end the draft, Last week President 
Eisenhower replied in two prepared statements. Excerpts: 


porter of the idea”); then, as President, 
he had finished the job begun under the 
Truman Administration. 

Why had he increased pace of his own 
campaign activity? “I like to go out and 
see people. I get awfully tired of just 
listening to reports.” Had Vice President 
Nixon made any suggestions about places 
to go or subjects to cover? No. All that 
Nixon had told Ike was: “Don’t let them 
work you to death.” As for his doctors, far 
from placing any limitation on his cam- 
paigning, they “always tell me I can do 
more than I want to.” 


like all responsible and thoughtful lead- 
ers in the free world, statesmen or 
churchmen—are sincerely anxious for 
international agreement allowing effec- 
tive control of all armaments. 

The Pope, in his last Christmas mes- 
sage to the world, urged “a check on 
experiments in nuclear weapons by 
means of an international agreement.” 
He stated that the matter involved “a 
question of three steps: renunciation 
of experimentation with atomic weap- 
ons, renunciation of the use of such, 
and general control of armaments.” 
And he called for “the sum total of 
those three precautions.” 


Ending the Draft. For 20 
years or more our Government alter- 
nated between costly peaks in years of 
military crisis and starving valleys in 
years of apparent calm. Twice in this 
generation relaxations of America’s mil- 
itary strength have been followed by 
costly wars. 

Today the U.S. has about 2.8 million 
men in uniform, For an armed force in 
excess of 1.5 million men, Selective 
Service is indispensable. The draft does 
more than fill up our armed strength 
by calling men into service. The very 
existence of the draft law so stimulates 
voluntary enlistment that, for some of 
the services, draft calls are reduced or 
nonexistent. 

The free world looks to the U.S. for 
leadership in standing firm against the 
Communist push. We must not now 
betray that leadership by loose talk of 
soon ending the draft. The world can 
only construe that as letting down our 
guard. The chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the military Chiefs 
of the Services, our greatest experts in 
these matters. have specifically sup- 
ported the need for continuing the 
draft law. This Administration is de- 
termined to continue that strength. 


The Future by the Tail. There were 
frank replies to other ticklish questions. 
The chances for a tax cut in the next 
year, the President said, are not “bright” 
or “right around the corner.” To a West 
German correspondent. who pointed out 
that the Bonn Cabinet was concerned 
about proposed reductions in U.S. troop 
strength, the President made painstaking 
answer. Declared he: all decreases in U.S. 
manpower are predicated on an increase 
in new machines and striking power. 
“Never have we said we are going to re- 
duce the strength of the American Army.” 

The surprise came almost at the end. 
What, he was asked, did he think of the 
constitutional amendment (the 22nd) lim- 
iting the presidency to two terms? Ike's 
answer might well have raised the eye- 
brows of Old Guard Republicans who had 
pushed the amendment in angry memory 
of Franklin Roosevelt's four terms. The 
ban, said Ike, “was not wholly wise. . .” 
The people should choose their President, 
“regardless of the number of terms he has 
served.” 

Would the amendment tend to blunt 
Ike’s leadership of the Republican Party 
if he is re-elected? “I don’t believe that a 
President's influence on his party is lowered 
too much. Certainly whoever is the aspirant 
at the end of two terms will want that 
President’s support and .. . his blessing. 
I do believe that the office, the power that 
goes with it, is such that his influence 
{i.e., of the outgoing President] with his 
own party will still be great.” Ike was 
plainly speaking of himself; he not only 
believes his own promise to revitalize the 
Republican Party, but he has already 
thought through the problem of just how 
much influence he will have in pushing 
the Eisenhower line—plenty. 


The Candidate 


Lest anyone misunderstand the purpose 
of a lot of talking and traveling that he 
will be doing between now and Nov. 6, 
Candidate Dwight Eisenhower took an 
opportunity to set the matter straight in 
his own plain language. Speaking last week 
before a crowd of 50,000 in Cleveland’s 
public square, he took one look at the 
accomplishments of his Administration, 
another at what remains to be done in 
Washington, and amiably confessed he 
“sincerely and devotedly” wants to “con- 
tinue the job.” In order to do so, he needed 
something from his audience: “Your help.” 

In addition to making his frankest re- 
election appeal to date, Ike used his 
Cleveland talk to rip into Adlai Stevenson, 
Without mentioning Stevenson by name, 
he struck at “politicians ... who go 
about the country expressing .. . their 
worries about America and the American 
people,” suggested that such “worry-warts” 
should “forget themselves for a while” 
and “get out and mingle with the people.” 
If they did, he was sure “their worries 
would begin to sound foolish—even to 
them.” Troubled with an ailing public- 
address system, Ike evoked only mild 
enthusiasm from his Cleveland audience. 

Leaving his special campaign train to 
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travel to Kentucky by air, Ike continued 
his attack that night from Lexington. 
Seventeen thousand University of Ken- 
tucky students and Lexington towns- 
people interrupted him time and time 
again with short, hard bursts of applause 
as he belted away at “the opposition.” 
Wherever and however he has served his 
country, he said, he has never found the 
choice between “going forward or going 
backward” difficult. Yet, in 1956, “a lot 
of politicians” are doing their best to 
make such a choice look “extremely hard.” 
Then, scornfully, he wondered if such 
iction could be attributed to “people who 
suffer from living in a world of words and 
phrases for so long that they can no longer 
recognize action when they see it. And 
when it comes to a really critical matter 
like political leadership, we recall a fact 
that all of us have seen in our daily lives: 
the longest lectures almost always come 
from those with least experience.” 

Ike’s final public appearance of the 
week was billed by the White House as 
“nonpolitical”; as things turned out, he 
could hardly have appeared in a more 
favorable light than before the 34,479 
jammed into Brooklyn's Ebbets Field for 
the first game of the World Series. With 
baseball-wise enthusiasm Ike helped root 
the Dodgers home to a 6-3 victory over 
the New York Yankees. As he left the 
park the friendly crowd rec Iproc ated with 
of applause. 

It was a satisfying political week for 
Candidate Eisenhower, a man who likes 
his job and frankly wants to keep it. 


DEMOCRATS 
Through the East 


Where, came a voice out of a crowd in 
New Jersey, had the Democratic ¢ indi- 
date for the presidency picked up his sun- 
tan? “Not from playing golf,” grinned 
Adlai Stevenson, “but from preaching the 
Democratic gospel in public places.” Other 
voices sounded out of other crowds: “We 
like Ike!" Stevenson replied: “I'd trust 
him with anything but public office.” In 
Morristown, N.J. he spotted a picture of 
Eisenhower behind a window grille across 
the square. “Surely.” he cracked, “there 
must be a more appropriate place for the 
President than behind bars.” 

Thus last week Adlai Stevenson brought 
populous, pros- 
the industrial 

hitched on 
Demo- 
‘re n anifestly 
everywhere he be- 











his campaign back to the 
perous, vote-heavy states of 
Northeast. 
gently to the 


Everywhere he 
coattails of local 


candidates who 





cratic 
more popular than he 
sought the voters to choose come Novem- 
ber not par- 
ties; everywhere he fingered meticulously 
for the soft spots of the U.S. economy, 
talking and implying class struggle. 

Rising Tide. “The Republican man- 
agers.” he said to large and enthusiastic 
crowds in Springfield, Mass., “see America 
as a big, well-oiled company controlled 
by men who, because they run the big 
corporations, think they ought to run the 
country.” Again and again he cried: “It is 


between men but betweer 
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STEVENSON AT THE SEE 
‘ ; 
| hope | don't get in the way. 





time to take the government away from 
General Motors and give it back to Joe 
Smith.” But 
teel belligerency there still lurked the ele- 
ments of the enigma of 195 The tide is 
ifter 


somewhere beneath his gen- 


rising.” said he in Newark 1 day of 
small and disappointing crowds in Demo- 
cratic sections of New Jersey. “I only 


hope I don’t get in the way.” 
Moving westward through Penr 
in The Federal, the private railroad car 
in which Woodrow Wilson rode to victory 
in 1912, he proclaimed out of the past 
that the Democrats had beaten the Re- 
publicans to social security, the minimum 
wage, federal aid to the farmer. Mean- 
while, his managers had arranged for a na- 


sylvania 








tional TV hookup so that he could reply 
to Eisenhower's speeches in Cleveland and 
Lexington. At Pittsburgh Stevenson 
stepped before the TV cameras for a 
speech billed as a “turning point” of the 
campaign, but his sharp thrusts at Eisen- 
hower and the Republican social-welfare 
record were dulled by his halting delivery. 
And after it was all over, some Stevenson 
advisors had misgivings about the tactic 
of attacking the President anyway. 
Last-Minute Qualm. Misgivings or no, 
the attack was on. One day last week Ste- 
venson charged that the President, amid 
the economic distress, was claiming credit 
“for every good thing in the country from 
the American flag to fried chicken”—in- 
cluding the New Deal and Fair Deal; this 
reminded Stevenson of how the Russians 
had claimed credit for inventing the tele- 
phone and TV. Eisenhower's cabinet were 
“men of wealth and position,” and the 
Stevenson added in the 
“has not known or cared 
At this point in the 
however, Stevenson, 


President himself 
distributed text 
what was going on.” 
tactic 
endlessly over his speeches, had a qualm; 
on delivery he toned down the last line 
of the attack to “has not 
fully informed.” 

Through overcast and heavy skies he 
flew on to New York City for the high 
point of his week of campaigning. With 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Senator Herbert H. 
Lehman, Governor Averell Harriman, Sen- 
atorial Candidate Robert Wagner and 
Tammany Boss Carmine De Sapio, he 
sped in a motorcade from one end of Man 
hattan to the other, praising public hous 
ing and declaiming against filth and squal 
squay-lor’’). 
Beneath gleaming floodlights in Harlem he 
struck hard, eloquently and effectively in 
favor of civil rights, “the great, unfin- 
ished business of the US. i650” 

Next day Stevenson went down to Bor- 
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ough Hall in Brooklyn, where he donned 
an Indian war bonnet before a roundup 
of Brooklyn Indians (who dubbed him 
“Big Chief Joe Smith”). He took in the 
second game of the World Series, where he 
got a polite and informal reception, posed 
for photographers wearing a Dodger cap 
atop a Yankee cap. Then he swirled off 
to the Yale campus in New Haven, Conn. 
to deliver a speech designed. so said his 
managers, to reassure his old disciples that 
he had not changed. When his motorcade 
turned into College Street past the fresh- 
man dormitories, he was greeted by shouts 
of “We like Ike!” from curb and win- 
dow. Outside Woolsey Hall some 2,000 
students howled in derision as he was es- 
corted inside to deliver his speech. 

“This is a point in the campaign.” said 
Adlai Stevenson, “where it seems worth- 
while recalling the ground rules of politi- 
cal responsibility—and I mean in terms 
of self-reminder as much as criticism, be- 
cause I don’t consider myself by any 
means blameless . . . Perhaps there is too 
much of the commonplace in the old in- 
junction that victory is after all not an end 
in itself. Yet I often think that the single 
greatest difficulty about running for re- 
sponsible public office is how you can win 
without, in the process. proving yourself 
unworthy of winning.” Then he added 
determinedly: “Don’t misunderstand me. 
I mean to win in November!” 

When Stevenson reappeared outside on 
the balcony, he was greeted with more 
uproarious student cries of “We like Ike!” 
Stevenson, though calm and trying to be 
good-natured, was obviously nettled. He 
chided the boys about the good manners 
of Princeton and the merits of the two- 
party system (“Oh, please don’t boo 
that!””), and he was reminded of how 30 
years ago that night he had been in Russia 
as a touring newspaper correspondent. “I 
remember very acutely,” he said, “there 
were no public meetings like this. Good 
night.” Then he turned on his heel and 
walked away. 


THE VICE PRESIDENCY 
High Type v. Tintype 

From St. Petersburg, Fla. (where he 
canceled his booking at the Tides Hotel 
because it discriminates against Jews) to 
Philadelphia, Pa. (where he avoided the 
Warwick Hotel because of a labor dis- 
pute), Vice President Nixon moved across 
the eastern half of the U.S. last week in 
the home stretch of his 15.000-mile tour. 
He scolded an ardent Republican lady who 
asked questions about Adlai Stevenson’s 
divorce (“I think that any personal life 
of a candidate should not be a proper 
political issue’). He sidestepped the polit- 
ical credits and debits of the World Series 
(“I lean to the Dodgers, but my wife is 
a Yankee fan”). He pointedly omitted to 
invite Wisconsin’s Senator Joe McCarthy 
to the speakers’ stand at Milwaukee’s 
Marquette University, not even mention- 
ing his name. Along Nixon’s way in Mil- 
waukee a placard proclaimed: LOCK UP 
EVERYTHING—TRICKY DICK’S IN TOWN, 
but the increasing size and attentiveness 
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of the crowds and the unfailing modera- 
tion of the candidate made the poster 
seem like a tintype out of the past. 

As Nixon burgeoned as a distinct G.O.P. 
asset, he began more and more to take on 
Adlai Stevenson in debate (effectively 
overlooking Opposite Number Estes Ke- 
fauver). “You find corruption in either 
party,” ran the tenor of his argument, 
“but we clean it up.” And again, “Both 
the parties want to be good to our peo- 
ple, but we start with the individual and 
work up; they start with the Government 
and work down.” In Philadelphia, Nixon 
termed Stevenson’s stop-the-H-bomb-tests 
proposal “catastrophic nonsense.” In Syr- 
acuse. N.Y., he jabbed at the “special- 
interests” tone of the Democratic cam- 
paign. “Anyone who tries to divide the 
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American people on a class basis is guilty 
of the most wicked nonsense.” 

At week’s end the Vice President re- 
turned to Washington, reported to the 
President on the mood of the U.S. as he 
had found it (they like Ike), on his own 
behind-the-scenes prodding of some lax 
and lagging G.O.P. precinct-level organi- 
zations, on his belief that a presidential 
visit would help some edgy states, ¢.g., 
California. The same night Nixon staged a 
nationwide TV press conference, a bright 
stunt that ranged eight newsmen against 
him in eight U.S. cities by remote TV 
pickups. He distressed professional news- 
men because he turned the questions into 
take-off points for snippets of campaign 
speeches, but he nonetheless put on the 
most vigorous and impressive national 
political performance of his career. 

It was fast becoming evident to Re- 
publicans (local candidates in increasing 
numbers were calling for his help) and 
Democrats alike that Dick Nixon is tak- 
ing most of the tricks in the political 
game that had him typed by the Demo- 
crats as 1956's Public Villain No. 1. 


GEORGIA 


The Red Galluses 
(See Cover} 

Outside the Capitol at Atlanta on an 
eventful night in 1947, the January land- 
scape lay wet with rain, and a low mist 
wreathed the statue of Freedom topping 
the limestone building. Inside, the Georgia 
legislature commenced the final act of a 
political drama opened 25 days earlier 
when gallus-snapping Gene Talmadge. aft- 
er 20 years of politics and prejudice, 
died on the eve of his fourth gubernatorial 
term. Aware that Gene was seriously ill 
on election day, some supporters had cast 
write-in votes for his son, gone out to 
marshal dead voters whose names could 
shoot his total higher. Now as the rain 
pattered outside, and shouting, drinking 
countrymen watched from the gallery, the 
legislature considered the two men eligible 
to succeed the departed Gene. With smug 
solemnity and a 161-87 vote, it chose 
Herman Talmadge, 34. 

After the crowd howled approval, Her- 
man took the oath, pledged himself to 
strengthen the white primary and Georgia's 
county unit-voting system. Flanked by 
family and advisers, he marched one flight 
down to the governor's office, where out- 
going Governor Ellis Arnall awaited the 
legislature’s decision. Said Herman: “I 
have come to take over.” Snapped Arnall: 
“T consider you a pretender. Get out.” 
Herman got, was back in seven hours, 
after state troopers had changed the locks 
on the doors. Herman Talmadge held the 
Capitol and the governor's mansion until 
the State Supreme Court 67 days later 
ruled that he had taken office illegally. 
But even as he yielded, Georgians under- 
stood that a new comet was brilliant in 
their political sky. 

Horns & Tail. Next January, when the 
U.S. Senate convenes for the first session 
of the 85th Congress, the same Southern 
comet will rise over the national horizon 
as strapping (6 ft., 196 Ibs.) Herman 
Eugene Talmadge, 43, segregationist and 
isolationist, takes the seat of one of the 
U.S.’s great senatorial statesmen, aging 
(78) and respected Walter George. To 
outward appearances, Herman has _pro- 
gressed not only beyond his father’s vi- 
ciousness and venom but beyond the un- 
certainties that haunted the brash youth 
who seized the governorship in Atlanta 
that rainy night nearly ten years ago. 
Smooth and suave as an actor, Herman in 
his “tel-lee-vision” (as he calls it) appear- 
ances has convinced Georgians “that a Tal- 
madge doesn’t have horns and a tail, and 
that he wears shoes.” He has abandoned 
his father’s blatant white-supremacy tac- 
tics, instead speaks airily of constitutional 
government and the people’s right to rule. 
Abetted by the Southern propensity for 
returning Senators and Congressmen to 
Washington term after term (which gives 
the South a stranglehold on 34 different 
House and Senate committees in a Demo: 
cratic Congress }. Herman Talmadge is pre- 
pared to enjoy the privilege and power 01 
Senate seniority for a long, long time. Pre 
dicts one Georgia political expert: “The 
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man who will beat Herman is still a 
teen-ager.” 

The Senators among whom Herman will 
take his confident place will find this new 
colleague a jack of many trades. He owns 
4,000 fertile acres of farmland, chairmans 
booming young insurance and investment 
companies, has built a $40.000-a-year law 
practice, dabbles profitably in real estate, 
markets Georgia-cured hams. He edits a 
weekly newspaper that ranges in content 
from economic evaluations of the chang- 
ing Georgia scene to muck-slinging racist 
propaganda in campaign seasons. Recently 
he became an author: his You and Segre- 
gation is being snatched up by the Citi- 
zens’ Councils of the South. 

The Status Quo. These outward evi- 
dences of well-being and well-meaning are 
deceiving. Respectability and temperance 
are the coats that hide the flaming red 
galluses and the flaming passions of Her- 
man’s father. Says a Georgia lawyer who 
has watched Gene and Herman Talmadge 
operate through the years: “The Tal- 
madges have always maintained a funda- 
mental disrespect for the law.” 

A fine, flaring disrespect for the outside 
world, coupled with a profound under- 
standing of Georgia and its politics, car- 
ried both Talmadges to the governor's 
mansion, As governor, Herman inherited 
and refined his father’s credo: keep down 
the cities, hold the Negro to his proper 
place in God’s order. But today, city and 
Negro are both restless in the boom that is 
sweeping Georgia from its mountains and 
red-clay hills to its plains and coast. Cities 
outpace the struggling counties, the Negro 
vote leaps upward, cattle are becoming 
more valuable than cotton, industry out- 
produces the farmer, even Republicans are 
running candidates. Against this gathering 
avalanche Herman intends to maintain the 
Bible-shouting, “Anglo-Saxon,” segregated 
status quo he has always enjoyed. He be- 
lieves firmly that he can halt the pulsing 
pistons of political progress. He believes 
because, reared on politics, he has found 
that the processes of Georgia government 
can be manipulated to achieve the things 
the Talmadges want and that old Georgia 
wants. If they cannot be had within the 
law, they can be had around and under 
the law. 

Rawhide Justice. Herman was 13 when 
his father first began to feel his way 
around in politics. The family lived in 








little (pop. 1,904) McCrae, 168 miles 
southeast of Atlanta, where Mattie Tal- 
madge operated a 1,000-acre farm while 


her husband practiced law and became 
gradually disgruntled at the rarity with 
which McCrae needed lawyers. As a coun- 
try boy, Herman fished and swam in near- 
by Sugar Creek, hunted, drove the family’s 
15 cows to milking, cleaned the dirty 
kerosene-lamp chimneys (“I don’t know 
inything more disgusting’). 

Three times on Sunday Herman and 
his sisters attended service at the Baptist 
Church in McCrae. At home he listened 
while Gene Talmadge read the Bible or 
talked politics. When he forgot his chores, 
Herman felt his father’s swift justice: a 
whipping administered with the stinging 
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end of a plowline. On the farm, too, he 
gradually learned a special discipline: that 
he and the small sons of the Negro field 
hands with whom he played must eventu- 
ally go their separate, segregated ways. 
Ballots & Boll Weevils. Gene Tal- 
madge had long followed the career of 
Georgia’s mellifluous, rabble-rousing Sena- 
tor Tom Watson. Gene approved of Wat- 
son’s Populist movement and its appeal 
to country voters, and set out along the 
Watson trail to accomplish similar tri- 
umphs. The Georgia farmers of the 1920s 
were being battered by the boll weevil, 
would soon be battered harder by the 
Depression. Gene established himself as 
their champion. He filed for state com- 


The BMOC. Graduating as salutatori- 
an of his class, he argued against Gene's 
suggestion that he work his way through 
Georgia Tech. Herman got his own way: 
studying law at the University of Georgia 
as his father had done. With a car and 
more spending money than the average 
student, Herman became a big man on 
campus. He got Bs with little book- 
cracking, loafed, played poker, dated co- 
eds. Remembers one: “He was pretty for- 
ward, but he was good company.” Pledged 
to Sigma Nu, his father’s fraternity, Her- 
man helped guide a revolt by smaller 
fraternities against the big three—Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon, Chi Phi and Kappa Al- 
pha—that traditionally controlled the uni- 
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HERMAN TALMADGE (LEFT) CHALLENGING ELLIs ARNALL (1947) 


A fundamenta! disr 


missioner of agriculture in the 1926 elec- 
tion, swept out a corrupt incumbent. When 
he could spare time, Herman helped by 
tacking up posters and distributing hand- 
bills. But the boy was busy with his own 
politicking for vice president of his ninth- 
grade class. He also won, likes to brag: 
“I've never lost an election since then.” 

In addition to classroom politics, Her- 
man was fond of history, biography and 
a study of the U.S. Constitution. Other 
pleasures: Greek and Roman classics 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. He stayed late 
only if the class was debating. Other days 
he went home to his chores. One afternoon 
in 1930, while Herman was picking tur- 
nips, the house caught fire and burned to 
the ground (with one casualty, a German 
shepherd dog named Al Smith). Gene, who 
was spending weekdays in Atlanta as agri- 
culture commissioner and only weekends 
it home as a father, took advantage of the 
fire to move the family to Atlanta. Her- 
man entered Druid Hills School, found 
himself better grounded in his subjects 
than the city boys. 








espect for the law. 


versity’s Pan Hellenic Society. For his 
politicking, Herman won some patronage: 
the Pan Hellenic presidency in his senior 
year. Like his father, he joined the Phi 
Kappa debating society, but there was a 
difference in their styles. Campus audi- 
ences remembered Gene's chewing tobacco 
while he declaimed, pausing periodically 
to spit with wondrous accuracy into a 
nearby potbellied stove. They remember 
Herman because he always brought along 
a claque to touch off appropriate applause 
for his important points. 

While Herman was debating airily on 
the campus, his father was speaking in 
earnest on the hustings. Running for gov- 
ernor, Gene was charged with dishonesty 
during his term as commissioner of agri- 
culture; he had once shipped Georgia 
hogs to Chicago to find a higher price, 
wasted $11,000 in state funds. Gene 
laughed off the criticism in his speeches 
to rural “Sure, I stole it, but I 
stole it The explanation de- 


voters: 
for you.” 


lighted the hard-pressed countrymen. 
They rolled up the Talmadge vote. The 
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Tue TALMADGES OF TALMADGE FarmMs* 
“The man who will beat Herman is still a teen-ager.’ 


Talmadges moved into the ugly stone 
governor's mansion in Atlanta’s posh 
Ansley Park. Because Gene and Mattie 
(known to two generations of Georgians 
as “Miss Mitt”) wanted to give the man- 
sion a homey atmosphere, they shocked 
neighbors by tethering a cow on the lawn. 

Key to Power. When Gene campaigned 
for a second term, 21-year-old Herman 
made a rousing maiden political speech 
at Rebecca, Ga., helped his father carry 
every county but three. As governor, Gene 
booted out his motor vehicles commis- 
sioner for refusing to cut prices on auto- 
mobile licenses to $3 on Gene's say-so. 
When the _ public-service commission 
would not lower utility rates, Gene or- 
dered the commissioners to trial before 
him, found them guilty of using railroad 
passes, as punishment replaced them with 
his own men. His most outrageous move 
came after the state treasurer refused to 
dole out funds until the legislature appro- 
priated them. Gene called out the militia, 
had militiamen carry the treasurer out of 
his office, brought in locksmiths to open 
the treasury vaults. At the close of his 
second term Gene reached for a higher 
goal: Richard Russell’s Senate seat. But 
a new kind of patronage was in the wind 
that Gene had underestimated. Russell 
campaigned on New Deal achievements 
in Georgia, and won easily. 

Retiring to private practice after his 
second term, Gene was joined by Herman, 
just out of the University of Georgia law 
school. Says Herman; “We just about 
starved. I didn’t know any law and he 
didn’t know much about practicing.” 
Yearning to match Huey Long and Theo- 
dore Bilbo in the Senate, Gene laid his 
plans carefully for 1938, when Walter 
George would run again. As with all Tal- 
madge political plans, they revolved 
around intensive cultivation of Georgia's 
farmers, for under Georgia’s unit-vote 
system, it is the farmers who hold the 
balance of power. 
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The unit system decides primaries (the 
only real elections in one-party Georgia ) 
by counties instead of total popular vote. 
The eight largest counties cast six votes 
each, the 30 next-largest four votes, and 
the remaining 121 counties two votes. 
Designed to prevent city voters from 
overpowering the farmer, the system 
achieves an opposite effect: the farmers 
overpower the cities. Example: the total 
of 1,996 voters registered in Chattahoo- 
chee, Quitman and Echols Counties, at 
two unit votes per county, can oltset 
125,000 in six-vote Fulton County (At- 
lanta). Since candidates can win by car- 
rying 103 small counties, the wisest ignore 
the cities, woo the rural voters. 

Defeat Without Herman. In his cam- 
paign for the Democratic senatorial nom- 
ination, Gene Talmadge wooed them 
<.c00 at a time, drawing a crowd from a 
dozen counties. He spread fried fish, fol- 
lowed the mullet with gospel singers band 
music and flaming oratory. Traveling with 
him as campaign manager: Herman. The 
younger Talmadge set speaking schedules, 
wrote speeches, handled publicity and ad- 
vertising. But once again the careful Tal- 
madge plans were upset by an event be- 
yond their control. Angry with Walter 
George for opposing his attempt to pack 
the Supreme Court Franklin Roosevelt 
marched into Georgia, demanded that the 
voters throw George out. Resenting the 
intrusion even by Frequent Visitor Roose- 
velt (Warm Springs), the voters put Wal- 
ter George right back in office. Gene went 
back to his law practice, settled for an- 
other term as governor in 1941. 

In 1941 young Herman joined the 
Navy, left for duty aboard an evacuation 
transport in the South Pacific. While En- 
sign Talmadge was at sea, his father lost 
the governorship to Reformer Ellis Ar- 
nall, confided sadly to friends: “Herman’s 


* From left: Herman; Bobby, 10; wife Betty; 
(Gene, 13. 


being away made the difference between 
my being elected and losing.” War over, 
Herman hurried home to provide the dif- 
ference. Father and son pitched into yet 
another gubernatorial campaign, this one 
against more liberal Jimmy Carmichael. 
Campaign Tactics. Casting about fora 
new appeal, Herman drew up Gene’s first 
formal platform in 20 years of campaign- 
ing. Gene, reading in the newspapers 
about his planks for better schools, more 
roads and increased welfare benefits, pro- 
tested: “Son, you're taking me pretty 
fast, ain't you?” Replied Herman “Pop- 
pa, I got to take you fast if we're going 
to win this one.” They won it, but Gene 
was never inaugurated. Taken ill with 
hemolytic jaundice and cirrhosis of the 
liver, he died Dec. 21, 1946. Herman 
served his abortive 67 days. left the 
capital under Supreme Court edict, set 
about mustering support for the 1948 
election and evening up old scores. 
Stumping Georgia without his father, 
Herman attacked Incumbent Melvin 
Thompson for vetoing a white-primary 
bill that Herman himself had introduced. 
His newspaper, The Statesman (Editor: 
The People. Associate Editor: Herman 
Talmadge), lashed Thompson for receiv- 
ing a Negro at the executive mansion. 
Part of the time he campaigned on crutch- 
es: he had cracked up his automobile, 
was pulled out of the wreckage in com- 
pany with a blonde ex-secretary. (Official 
explanation: they were returning from a 
political meeting. ) Herman won by 45,.- 
ooo votes and a 3-1 unit-vote majority, 
at 35 became Georgia's 7sth governor.* 
Commented a sad voter: “Pore ole Geor- 
gia—first Sherman, then Herman.” 
Herman leaned heavily on his father’s 
advisers, pushed through haphazard legis- 
lation, ¢.g., a re-registration bill aimed at 
disenfranchising Negro voters, which was 
repealed after Herman discovered that 
Negroes were re-registering but his coun- 
ty white voters were not. Shortly before 
the 1950 election, in which he went after 
a full four-year term, Herman's prestige 
was at an alltime low, but he squeaked to 
victory by 8.000 votes and a 295-115 unit 
count, the poorest showing of his career. 
Rule by Fear. The re-clected Herman 
displayed new-found confidence. He dis- 
carded advisers, took firm hold of his 
legislature, tacked to his office wall ar 
honor roll of legislators who voted his 
way. Any who wavered in loyalty wer 
summoned to the governor's office to ex 
plain why. For voting even once agains 
Herman’s bills, a legislator found his nam 
stricken from the honor roll, his patron 
age lost, his county’s new roads refused 
Herman rammed through legislation au 
thorizing the governor to choose the Dem 
ocratic executive committee, and wit 
that power was able to dictate whic 
candidates he wanted on the ballot. Anger 
with the Atlanta press, he drew up a bi 
making newspapers subject to state reg 
lation, dangled it as a threat. Occasionall 





# Gene and Herman Talmadge were the seco! 
father-and-son governors Oo! Georgia. The firs 
Joseph E, Brown, elected 1858, and son Josef 
M., elected 1908. 
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he got his comeuppance. Twice he tried 
to extend the unit vote to general elec- 
tions, saw both attempts defeated by 
city voters in referendums (in which the 
unit rule did not apply). 

With an eye to the future, Herman 
added to his forestry bureau husky, hard- 
eyed Photographer Ed Friend, gave 
Friend a roving assignment: cover meet- 
ings where present or possible Talmadge 
foes might be snapped in conversation 
with Negroes. The photographs were cir- 
culated, often without caption or com- 
ment. Gubernatorial Aide Walter O. 
Brooks, for similar reasons, compiled dos- 
siers on the words and deeds of prominent 
Georgians, won from newsmen a_ sobri- 
quet: “The Goebbels of Georgia Politics.” 
One Government official most carefully 
watched: distinguished U.S. Senator Wal- 
ter George. Chortled Herman recently: 
“My file could have put Senator George 
on either side of any issue.” 

Though he twice campaigned against a 
sales tax, Herman in his second term in- 
troduced a sweeping 3% levy. At the same 
time he cut ad valorem taxes. most of 
which were paid by corporations. The 
$100 million collected in sales tax each 
year went largely to school improvements. 
A priority project: additional “separate 
but equal” facilities for Negroes, which 
Herman carried through with genuine zeal. 
Alarmed by the Supreme Court's inte- 
gration decisions, the Talmadge adminis- 
tration passed a constitutional amend- 
ment allowing state-subsidized “private” 
schooling for all students. 

Retreat with Dignity. More personable, 
more genial and more subtle as he grew 
secure in office, Herman began to build a 
core of support that even old Gene had 
never achieved. Businessmen who financed 
Georgia's political campaigns liked Her- 
man’s lower corporation taxes and found 
his conservative views comforting. The 
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Said Adlai: ''We need one another.” 
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rank-and-file voters liked his lavish spend- 
ing for public works (with no taint of 
corruption ). And after the Supreme Court 
decisions, even Atlanta moderates found 
Herman’s segregation policies less offen- 
sive. So when Herman, in January 1955, 
turned over the governor's office to hand- 
picked Marvin Griffin, Senator George and 
his friends knew that at last a Talmadge 
had a good chance of getting to the Senate, 
Four months before election came a pan- 
icky message from Georgia to George: the 
78-year-old Senator's supporters had can- 
vassed the state. found Herman had ample 
campaign money and was pulling far ahead. 
Listening to his friends’ pleas, Walter 
George made a painful decision. He with- 
drew before the primary, accepted a post 
as Dwight Eisenhower’s ambassador to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Her- 
man stomped over Old Foe Melvin 
Thompson with a 376,000 majority and a 
grand slam of the county unit votes. 

In the Senate Herman will find oppor- 
tunity to voice his outrage against the 
present Justices of the Supreme Court 
(“A little group of politicians [who have] 
not had enough experience to handle one 
chicken thief in Mitchell County”). Iso- 
lationist as well as segregationist. he will 
take a stand against what he regards as 
pressing evils today in the U.S., e.g., for- 
eign aid, overseas alliances, low tariffs, 
the breadth of the President’s treaty- 
making powers. His views, his youthful 
vigor and his name will make Herman a 
new rallying point for the Democratic 
Party's Southern wing. Says Georgia Polit- 
ical Leader Roy V. Harris: “He is the man 
we are going to organize the South for.” 

Indeed, Herman will be an important 
figure not only to the South but as a 
regional spokesman in that all-embracing 
organization, the National Democratic 
Party. This was a point best brought out 
by Candidate Adlai Stevenson as he swung 
through the South last spring, drumming 
up support for his nomination. Said Ste- 
venson of Talmadge, while a house guest 
at the executive mansion during Herman’s 
regime in Atlanta: “We can agree on a 
great many more things than we disagree 
on, and we need one another.” 


THE SOUTH 
"Why Such Cowards?" 


The little basement room of the county 
courthouse in northern Florida was 
crowded as the Madison County commis- 
sioners convened for their routine monthly 
meeting. Target of all eyes as the session 
began was Dr. Deborah Coggins, 32. 
blonde and attractive, who was fired 
from her job as health officer of three 
counties for lunching privately with the 
Negro state midwifery supervisor (Time, 
Oct. 8). The commissioners had given no 
official reason for her dismissal, had paid 
no heed to protests that ranged upward 
from her physician husband to Florida’s 
Governor LeRoy Collins. Now she rose 
quietly in the tense room to request one. 
“TI wish,” she began, “you would now dis- 
cuss this in my presence.”’ When the com- 
missioners were silent, Dr, Coggins put a 
second question: “Could it be that you 
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Dr. Coccrns & HusBaxp 


Said the doctor: "You're fools!" 


think what you did was unjust, illegal, un- 
democratic or unchristian? Is that why you 
don’t speak? Why are you such cowards?” 

Next rose Robert Browning, the coun- 
ty’s health information officer and him- 
self still on the payroll. “I cannot and will 
not sacrifice my own integrity and seli- 
respect on the altar of economic security,” 
he said. “Dr. Coggins has been severely 
persecuted and tormented, and the health 
department has collapsed. Practice the 
kind of Christianity you profess and re- 
scind your action now! If you persist in 
this action, God pity us.” 

“Is there anyone else,” the chairman 
asked, “that wants to be heard?” One 
more did—Editor T. C. Merchant Jr. of 
the Madison Enterprise-Recorder. Said 
he, reading carefully from a slip of paper: 
“A physician greater than Deborah Cog- 
gins was once criticized for eating with tax 
collectors and sinners. I am not attempt- 
ing to make any irreverent comparisons, 
but I sincerely believe that if you fire this 
girl today for the reason you have in 
mind, you will be doing an evil and unjust 
act, the memory of which will follow you 
to your graves.” 

Still the county commissioners sat un- 
moving and unresponsive, whispering 
among themselves and to their attorneys. 
At last Dr. Coggins’ cool patience gave 
way. “You're all fools, fools!” she cried 
as she got up and started toward the door. 
“I'm going to stay in Madison, and you 
are going to have to look at me for a 
long time.” 


KENTUCKY 
The Jumbo Prize 


The two candidates who prominently 
shared the spotlight with Dwight Eisen- 
hower when the President flew down to 
Lexington last week looked more like 
State Department types than Kentucky 
politicians. Actually they are both: for- 
mer U.S. Ambassador to India John Sher- 
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Governor CHANDLER Greets CANpIDATES Cooper, E1sENHOWER & MorTON 
Happy will be busy when Adlai calls. 


man Cooper, dignified and urbane, is run- 
ning for the four-year unexpired Senate 
term of the late Alben Barkley; Thruston 
(pronounced fthroo-ston) B. Morton 
clean-cut and sharp, was John Foster 
Dulles’ assistant for rela- 
tions before he dec ided to oppose Demo- 
cratic Incumbent Earle Clements for Ken- 
tucky’s second seat. 

Both Republican candidates had much 
to gain from Ike’s brief sortie into the 
border state (which he lost by only 700 
who 


congressional 





votes in 1952); indeed, it was I 
urged both into the double race. For one 
strong candidate usually helps another, 
and if the Republicans could win the 
jumbo prize of two Kentucky seats, they 
would have a two-for-the-price-of-one ad- 
vantage in the desperate battle to regain 
control of the Senate. 

Peeps & Points. Striking northwest 
from Lexington, John Sherman Cooper, 
55, tramped through solid Democratic 
counties, e.g., Scott, Henry, Carroll and 
Owen (“I've always gotten more applause 
than votes in these parts”), shaking hands. 
Men were interested in his grave, quiet 
manner, women in his good looks and 
unfailing courtesy. Often he walked into 
beauty parlors, peeped under hair dry- 
ers, introduced himself to the surprised 
clients thereunder, explaining: “I need 
your vote.” Popular as he is, Yaleman 
Cooper is regarded by some of the Ken- 
tucky Old Guard as being “too progres- 
sive” and distinctly a member of the par- 
ty’s Eisenhower wing, i.e., he is an inter- 
nationalist. But Old Guardsmen tend to 
forgive a man whose popularity so thor- 
oughly crosses party lines. 

Cooper's fellow Republican, however 
had a tougher hill to climb. Former U.S. 
Congressman Thruston Ballard Morton, 
49, also a Yaleman, astonished politicos 
in Kentucky's normally Democratic Third 
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District (Louisville) by winning three 
successive terms to the House (1947-52), 
but he is virtually unknown outside the 
district. In the backwoods mining settle- 
ments of “Bloody Harlan” County, the 
mountaineers did not take kindly to the 
“furriner” with the citified manners and 
precise diction, But Kentucky's strongly 
TVA-minded citizens nonetheless liked 
the way that Morton frankly tackled 
questions on such local boiling points as 
Dixon-Yates (“It’s a bad deal’). 
Magnolias & Monkeyshines. Running 
against Morton is former Governor 
(1947-50) Earle Clements, 59, a shrewd, 
tough Democrat who has kept his fences 











Howard Sochurek—Lit 
CLements & WETHERBY 
Happy will be ready in 1960. 


well mended during his six years in the 
Senate. Even so, Clements was leaving 
nothing to chance. He campaigned 18 
hours a day last week, allowed himself 
only two daily luxuries: a hot bath in the 
afternoon, a quart of ice cream at night 
(he shuns bourbon when on campaign 
duty). Clements’ campaign technique 
magnolias and corn (“Now I understand 
why Kentucky is known far and wide for 
its lovely, gracious ladies. I hope you will 
not think me forward for speaking to you. 
I'm Earle Clements’). 

Cooper's opponent for the Barkley seat 
is Lawrence Wetherby, also a former Ken- 
tucky governor (1950-55). But Wether- 
by is a lackadaisical campaigner who is 
also being dogged by his own governor, 
fellow Democrat and worst enemy, Albert 
Benjamin (“Happy”) Chandler. Since 
last June, when he defeated the Clements- 
Wetherby machine in a bitter fight over 
control of the state party, Happy has 
been as determined as ever to wreck 
Wetherby’s cause. Although Happycrat 
Chandler now denies that he is ready to 
sling a monkey wrench at his own party, 
his monkeyshines prove otherwise; ¢€.g., 
he has neglected to instruct his 20,000 
state employees to 1) contribute the tra- 
ditional 2% of their salaries to the Demo- 
cratic campaign fund, 2) help get out the 
vote. Last week, though he made it a 
point to greet President Eisenhower on 
his arrival in Lexington, the jovial Happy 
pointedly announced that he would have 
a previous engagement when Adlai Ste- 
venson comes a-calling. 

Shenanigans & Sour Mash. Happy’s 
shenanigans will probably have little ef- 
fect on the Clements-Morton battle, in 
which even Republicans that 
Earle can more than take care of himself. 
But in Wetherby’s case, where help is 
sorely needed, Happy’s tactics are hurt- 
ing, and Cooper is leading. 

This, as Happy’s acquaintances see it, 
is just as Happy wants it. With Wether- 
by downed Kentucky may have a 6.6.P. 
Senator in the capital, but it will also 
have Chandler at home, brewing a politi- 
cal case of sour mash to quench his sen- 
atorial thirst for Cooper’s seat in 1960. 


ARMED FORCES 
The Road Back 


“The real punishment will be always 
the memory of Ribbon Creek on Sunday 
night, April 8, 1956. Remorse will never 
leave him.” 

So wrote Navy Secretary Charles 
Thomas last week in drastically reducing 
the rigorous court-martial sentence of 
Marine Staff Sergeant Matthew C. Mc- 
Keon, who led six marine recruits to their 
death on a disciplinary march last spring 
(Time, April 23 et seg.). Thomas cut the 
sentence from nine months’ hard labor to 
three months (leaving McKeon to com- 
plete four more weeks), canceled a $270 
fine and a bad-conduct discharge, con- 
firmed the reduction in grade to private. 

“Sergeant McKeon was a capable non- 
commissioned officer, dedicated to the 
U.S. Marine Corps... man, sin- 


concede 
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cere, and of a sympathetic nature,” wrote 
the Secretary. “I. in my mind, am sure 
that Sergeant McKeon never meant to 
harm his men... I am convinced that 
a punitive separation from the service is 
not necessary ... nor would the interests 
of the Marine Corps be served. [But] 
retention of McKeon as a noncommis- 
sioned officer with command authority 
[could not| be justly rationalized on the 
theory that his tragic failure to meet 
command responsibility constituted mere- 
ly a single lapse in his performance of 
duty. One lapse .. . is just one lapse too 
many ... I have restored to Sergeant 
McKeon the opportunity to build for 
himself a useful and honorable career... 
I recognize that the road back will be a 
hard one... 1 am giving him his chance.” 

Said McKeon when he heard the news: 
“I will try to be the very best private in 
the Marine Corps.” 


SEQUELS 
The Italian Story 


For eleven days the grave-faced mas- 
ter of the Italian Line's Andrea Doria 
waited while the young third mate of the 
Swedish-American Line’s Stockholm told 
a story in a Manhattan courtroom that 
implied that the Italians were to blame 
for the July collision that sank Andrea 
Doria (Time, Oct. 8). Last week came 
turn for Captain Piero Calamai, 58, to 
take the stand, and his anxiety. still 
showed as he sat with bent shoulders, pale 
and tired-looking. 

On fatal July 25 Andrea Doria was 
steaming westbound at 23 knots from 
Genoa to New York when, about 3 p.m. 
some 175 miles off Nantucket, she ran into 
thick fog, testified Captain Calamai. He 
personally took command of the bridge, 
cut speed to 21.8 knots, ordered automatic 
fog warnings sounded at 14-minute inter- 
vals (audible at a distance of four miles). 
Around 8 p.m. his second and third mates 
came on watch, joining him on the bridge. 
He hung closely within a few degrees of 
the westbound lane of Track Charlie, the 
“informal” sea lane marked out by the 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey: although 
the Italians and Swedes do not necessarily 
observe Track Charlie, Captain Calamai 
testified that he usually did, and that 
never in his roo transatlantic crossings 
had he come upon an eastbound vessel 
running close to the westbound lane. 

At to:g5 p.m., Andrea Doria’s radar 
picked up the outbound Stockholm (which 
he did not identify) on the radar screen 
about 17 miles off Doria’s starboard bow. 
He and his officers watched her closing 
rapidly. although they did not plot her 
course. When the ships were three to four 
miles apart, said the captain, he ordered a 
4° turn to port to leave more passing room 
(see cut), Calamai insisted that the ships 
Were steaming thus starboard to starboard, 
whereas the Swedes insist that they were 
Port to port. When Stockholm was two 
miles off and still closing, Calamai and his 
third officer walked to the starboard wing 
of the bridge. “Why don’t we hear him?” 
asked the third officer. “Why doesn’t he 
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whistle?” Not until Stockholm was about 
one mile off through the fog. Calamai 
testified, did the third officer see through 
his binoculars a “glow” of white light. 
Less than a minute later Calamai no- 
ticed Stockhoim’s white lights ranged in a 
pattern to indicate that the Stockholm 
had turned to starboard towards Doria. 
Fearing collision, he ordered a sharp turn 
to port, personally pushed the button for 
the prescribed two-short-blast signal for 
port turn, and sent Andrea Doria churning 
through the dark sea at more than 20 
knots in a desperate effort to cross in front 
of Stockholm. When Stockholm began her 
turn, Calamai testified, she sounded no 
warning signal. Had he been warned by 
signal of her starboard turn, he could still 
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have swung to starboard. “Would that 
have avoided a collision?” asked a lawyer 
for the Italian Line. “Certainly,” said 
Piero Calamai. 

With some 40 other witnesses still to 
testify, Captain Calamai’s was by no 
means the last word on the collision. But 
when the time came to weigh evidence in 
the cases involving $40 million in lawsuits, 
it would be a hard word to ignore because 
of his impressive manner and his solid 
record of 20 years of ocean-going com- 
mand without mishap prior to the collision 
with Stockholm. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Fundamental Difference 

While the foreign ministers of seven 
nations gathered in Manhattan last week 
to debate the Suez Canal question before 
the U.N. Security Council, the West had 
its ear cocked to a development that ulti- 
mately might prove more important than 
U.N, resolutions. 

One byproduct of the tense tactical dis- 
cussions among France. Britain and the 
U.S. over the canal has been a resurgence 
in Western Europe of the idea of a feder- 
ated Europe (see ForetGn News). New- 
est reason: such a federation would be 
able—with or without U.S. aid—to stand 
on its own feet in its dealings with the ris- 
ing powers of the Middle East and Asia. 





Crackling Cables. What did the U.S. 
think of such talk, a reporter asked Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles at his 
press conference. Replied Dulles: “My 
reaction... is extremely favorable... I 
had the feeling that developments in the 
Suez situation were moving thoughts 
somewhat in that direction, and, if so, 
that probably would be a very happy by- 
product. indeed, of what otherwise is a 
rather tragic affair.” 

Up to that point Dulles was on solid 
ground, for the European Defense Com- 
munity in its various forms had long been 
a U.S. dream, But when a reporter led 
him into a discussion of the differences of 
opinion over Suez between the U.S. on 
the one side and Britain and France, his 


‘HARD LEFT RUDDER WHEN STOCKHOLM 
WAS SIGHTED TURNING TO STARBOARD 
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reply soon had transatlantic cables crack- 
ling. There is, he said, some difference 
“relating to fundamental things.” 

Problems Linked? Among the funda- 
mental things: “You have this very great 
problem of the shift from colonialism to 
independence which is in process and 
which will be going on perhaps for an- 
other 50 years, and there I believe the 
role of the U.S. is to try to see that that 
process moves forward in a constructive 
evolutionary way ... I suspect that the 
U.S. will find that its role will be to try to 
aid that process, without identifying itself 
100 percent either with the so-called colo- 
nial powers or with the powers which are 
primarily and uniquely concerned with 
the problem of getting their independence 
as rapidly as possible.” 

Later Dulles edited the official tran- 
script of his answer to make it clear that 
there were no differences between Britain, 
France and the U.S. in either their ap- 
proach to the Canal Users Association 
plan, or to the U.N. But by relating the 
traditional U.S. position on colonialism 
to Suez, Dulles touched off a mighty 
difference of opinion with the newspapers, 
pundits and editorialists of London and 
Paris, who resented his linking of the two 
problems. “A grave disservice to Anglo- 
American unity.” growled the London 
Times; pouted Paris’ L’Aurore, “Mr, Dul- 
les has not used the language of an ally.” 
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THE ALLIES 
New Growth 


When Joseph Stalin died the world 
knew that an era had ended. And because 
it was the end of a long winter, though 
not necessarily the coming of spring the 
change which ensued in the relations be- 
tween was sometimes called the 
For a while the only visible mani- 
festation of the thaw was a general fading, 


nations 
thaw, 


ungluing. cracking of power positions on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain. In the 
Soviet empire the melting process has pro- 
duced popular uprising and high-level con- 
fusion as to how the empire should be 
managed (see below). In the free world it 
has showed itself in the flagging vitality 
of NATO. Iceland's decision to get rid of 
U.S. troops, the division ind 
imong the allies over Cyprus 
North Africa and Suez. 

But after the thaw comes new growth. 
Last dimly and_ hesitantly 
ippeared in one part of the 
that a new 


rancors 
Formosa, 


there 
world signs 


l 
ween 


power arrangement 1S taking 








shape. The place Western Europe. The 
shape: European union. 

The first summons tor a new drive 
toward European unity came trom West 
Germany's Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 





irritation and 
‘Radford 
strength 
that Eu- 
rope can no longer rely on the U.S. and 
must unite to save her own skin | rime, 
Last week. still beating the unity 
drum, Adenauer made a concrete proposal 
which he said had the concurrence of 
French Premier Guy Mollet. The pro- 
general scheme to convert the 
Western European Union 
Into an organization empowered to coor- 
dinate the foreign and military policies 
of member nations. 

Differences. Although conceived partly 
in anger at the U.S., Adenauer’s campaign 
got a big if inadvertent assist from Wash- 
ington when Secretary of State Dulles 
enthusiastically approving plans for more 
European unity 


who. out of a mixture of 


puzzlement at the so-called 
nuclear 


began to insist 


for emphasizing 
over manpower 


plan” 


Oct. $8). 


posal: a 
now-toothless 





ilso told his press con- 
ference that the U.S. differed with Brit- 
iin and France on “fundamental 
things.” particularly colonialism (see Na- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS) 
come the U.S. 
port to either the colonial powers or the 


some 


and that in the years to 
would not give 100% sup- 


new anticolonial Afro-Asian powers. Even 
in London Dulles caused out- 
spoken anger and in France U.S. prestige 
sank. Already disillusioned by U.S. 
equivocation” over Suez ind profoundly 
France s : 


candor 


isolation in her des- 
»m. Frenchmen should 


worried by 





not have been surprised to learn that the 
U.S., a ific as Atlantic 
power, had vital differing 
those of its Anglo-French allies. Perhaps 
many 
prompted into an awareness that 
soundest hope for help in me of trouble 
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well as an 





interests with 


they were not surprised but were 


their 






United Press 
West GeRMANY’S Konrad ADENAUER 


A ri Ft ur 


would be a union of like, “e., E 
interests. The weightiest 







ropean 
ind most specihc 


toward however, Was 


step integration 
taken by London. As perhaps the prelude 
to a historic shift away from her tra- 





ditional aloofness from Europe Britain 








last week began tot ilk emphatically about 
join 1 West European free-trade area 
(see below). 


It was potentially the most promising 
development in affairs of the Western al- 
liance since the post-Stalin thaw set in 
—one that depended on the nature and 
the mood of the steps to follow. Bothered 


Keystone 
Britatn’s HAROLD MACMILLAN 
A beacon for the farsighted. 





by the linking together of recent animosi- 
ties and future needs. the London Econo- 
mist warned of “the danger. . - of a 
plunge into a new European experiment 
motivated by anti-Americanism and by 
hostility to Asian-African , 
On the other hand, the Economist went 
“a fresh chance, which 
should be seized to erect on this side of 
the Atlantic the sturdy pillar which the 
Americans themselves have long wished to 
see bracing this end of the ocean bridge. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
A Vision of Strength 


Like most Englishmen of his caste, Brit- 
tin's Chancellor of the Exchequer Harold 
Macmillan frowns on public dis} 





nationalism.’ 


on, there is now 





deep emotion, but when the spirit moves 
him he has 
turn of phrase that can strike 


. ringing voice and a rolling 
sparks in 
even 
week, as he 
his rare press conferences debonair Harold 


the most phlegmatic audience. Last 






faced 300 reporters in one ol 
Macmillan was under the spell of a vision 
that gave him eloquence. “T have 
ny lifetime the steady Balkanization and 
he said. “Europe 


seen in 


disruption of Europe 








has suffered wars. It has torn itself to 
pieces twice in My lifetime like the ancient 
states of Greece. |Now] a grea future 
opens up great progressive future. li 
Western Europe, including the United 


Kingdom 
ing area 
strength—a 


could develop into a tree UW id- 
this would be a source ot great 
common market of nearly 
2so million people.” 

In these emotion-packed words Mac- 
millan opened Britain's most fateful eco- 
debate since World War II. What 
as calling for was a program revolu- 
tionary but gradual. that could alter the 
course of British economic history. As an 
island economy dependent on imported 
food and raw materials, Britain must ex- 
port to live. Once she did so under the 


nomic 


he w 


flapping banners of free trade. For the last 
quarter-century. however British manu 
facturers have cowered behind high tariff 
and foreign competitors have im- 
posed retaliatory tarifis that have pre- 
British goods from finding mass 
markets The result Britain 
drained by the war, has unable 
since to raise her economy mut h above 


walls 


vented 
abroad. 


been 


subsistence level. 

The Advantage of Bigness. In greater 
or lesser degree of the nations of 
Western Europe have faced the same eco- 
Britain. and for years 
(and 


most 





nomic dilemma as 
farsighted Europeans 
have been arguing that the answer lies in 
a common West European m irket. A com- 
mon market would allow each of the mem- 


Americans } 





ber nations to specialize in the goods tha 
it produces best. If tariffs were abolished 
for example Britain's camera manufactur 
ers might well be swept away ina flood of 
superior German made Leicas and Rollei- 
flexes (now subject in Britain lo 50% at 
valorem duty). but the host of new ama. 
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teur photographers that would spring up 
once German cameras were cheaply avail- 
able to all Europeans would buy a great 
deal more of Britain’s excellent film. 

Such specialization would inevitably 
throw up industrial giants. A combine of 
Volkswagen and British Motors. say, might 
dominate auto manufacture in a large part 
of the world. A combination of German 
camera manufacturers and British film- 
makers might produce a colossus rivaling 
Eastman Kodak. This would not only 
make for better yet cheaper products and 
vastly expanded trade, but would help 
solve one of Europe’s fundamental social 
and economic problems. In most European 
nations today, increases in real wages are 
blocked by the fear that they might make 
exports more expensive and less competi- 
tive. In a common European market there 
would be the same strong incentive to 
keep raising wages that exists in the U.S. 
—recognition that each wage increase 
stimulates new demand for the products 
of large-scale industry. 

Thorny Choice. Last year the six na- 
tions that make up the European Coal 
and Steel Community (Germany. France, 
Italy and the Benelux countries) decided 
it was time to make the common market 
more than a dream. At a meeting in Mes- 
sina, Sicily their economic experts drew up 
plans for a customs union that, from the 
trade point of view, would convert the six 
into a single “country” with no internal 
tariffs and common external tariffs. Since 
creation of such a union would have a 
drastic effect on the economy of other 
European powers, the 17-nation Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation 
last July established a working group 
to investigate the possibility of welding 
all O.E.E.C. nations into a common mar- 
ket area. 

So Britain was faced with the outline 
of a thorny choice. If a European customs 
union actually came into existence and 
Britain stood aloof, there was every likeli- 
hood that the tariff wall thrown up by 
the new group would bar many British ex- 
ports from European markets, (One-eighth 
of British exports now go to the Messina 
Six.) But could Britain consent to have 
her tariff policy toward the rest of the 
Commonwealth, the system of “imperial 
preference,”’ tampered with by an out- 
side authority? If Britain were forced 
to choose between Europe and the Com- 
monwealth, said Harold Macmillan, “we 
could not hesitate. We must choose the 
Commonwealth.” 

The way out of so intolerable a choice, 
Macmillan decided, would be what he 
called a “partial free-trade area.” Unlike 
a full-fledged customs union, the partial 
free-trade area would have no common 
tariff against outside nations, and even 
between member nations certain goods 
would still be subject to tariff. Under 
such an arrangement the British could 
exchange manufactured goods tariff-free 
with the rest of Europe, but would still 
be able to maintain imperial preference 
on food, fodder, drink and tobacco—goods 
which make up a substantial chunk of 
Commonwealth exports to Britain. 
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Chills & Fervor. Before broaching his 
scheme to the British public last week, 
Macmillan was careful to talk it over with 
the Commonwealth Finance Ministers. The 
reception he got was, he said, “sympathetic, 
friendly and amicable.” 

As outlined last week, the British plan 
was still mostly yeast in the vat of the 
future. The Cabinet, Macmillan empha- 
sized, “has not yet arrived at a conclusion 
on this vital matter.” There were strong 
reasons for the government's hesitation. 
British entry into a European free-trade 
area would involve painful adjustments. 
While some factories would prosper and 
expand, others would go out of business— 
a prospect to send cold chills down the 
spine of many a British industrialist. Some 
labor leaders were sure to make a fist at 





Larry Burrows—Ling 
Lapor’s NYE BEVAN 
A challenge in the future. 


the very suggestion of even temporary 
disruptions of employment. 

All the more surprising, therefore, was 
the first reaction to Chancellor Macmil- 
lan’s announcement last week, Enthusiasm 
for the idea cut across class and party 
lines. Fifty leading bankers, industrialists, 
economists and union leaders promptly 
joined in publishing a statement which 
declared that “the European common mar- 
ket could enable Europe to establish 
healthy economic relations with the rest 
of the world. If we neglect to minister to 
its birth, it may outgrow us and have little 
need of Britain.” A group of 82 Labor 
M.P.s and another of 89 Tories, more than 
25% of the House of Commons, got be- 
hind similar resolutions. The press, save 
only Lord Beaverbrook’s empire-minded 
Daily Express, chorused fervent approval. 

As time went on, exceptions, dissents, 
second thoughts were certain to chill the 
first fervent breath of approval, And time 
would indeed be required, at least ten 


years, perhaps 15, to convert the economic- 
union dream into working reality. A few 
weeks ago few would have predicted that 
the dream was feasible at all. After last 
week's discussion, however, Harold Mac- 
millan’s vision could be rated a distinct 
possibility, 


Room at the Fireside 
At 18, having spent almost half his life 
in Welsh coal mines, Aneurin Bevan quar- 
reled with his family, decided to seek his 
fortune in the big world. Coming down- 
stairs, through the warm kitchen with the 
family seated around a coal fire, young 
Bevan halted at the door. It was snowing 
outside. As he hesitated, his father put an 
arm around his shoulder and said; “Come 
back, son, there’s always a seat at the fire- 
side.” Since that day, Nye Bevan’s fiery 
arrivals and quarrelsome departures have 
played a spectacular part in British Labor 
politics. In the last two years he has 
known to the full what it is like to be out- 
side in the cold. But last week a fatherly 
British Labor Party threw its arm about 
the burly shoulders of Rebel Bevan, now 
38, and gave him a roomy seat at its broad 
fireside—a seat second only to that held 
by Labor Leader Hugh Gaitskell, 50. 
Thousands cheered at the Labor Party 
Conference at seaside Blackpool when a 
teller recited the vote that made Bevan 
party treasurer (by a margin of 274,000 
over Candidate George E. Brown). The 
truth was that the cheers were more for 
a party decision than for ruddy, white- 
thatched Nye Bevan himself. Said a Mine 
Union leader: “We thought he'd be better 
cornered in office than left wild outside.” 
Sighed a delegate: “Phew, unity at last!” 
Gathering Strength. The question, 
however. was how long Bevan, now in a 
position of greater power than he has ever 
had before, intended to let party unity be 
his byword. At a press conference, the re- 
turned prodigal said it was too early to 
think about challenging the party leader- 
ship, but he added blandly: “One never 
rules out any possibility about the future.” 
Bevan also had an answer to the second 
question worrying the British: Is Labor 
swinging left? The Labor Party Confer- 
ence had shown, he said, “a very substan- 
tial degree of radical temper—very much 
more so than in recent years. It looks as if 
the movement is gathering strength for 
another quite rapid surge forward.” 
Labor's “radical temper” was shown 
principally in two policy directives: 1) a 
housing policy which commits the party to 
municipal ownership of 6,000,000 rent- 
controlled houses, and 2) a program for 
greater equality which commits it to a 
capital-gains tax and an attempt at cut- 
ting or raising all incomes in Britain to 
one level. But the Labor Party has not 
officially revived the issue of nationalizing 
more industries, which Bevan favors, nor 
did it decide that public, i.¢., private, 
schools should be abolished, a step long 
advocated by Bevan. The conference also 
demanded abolition of all forms of race 
discrimination and segregation in Britain 
and her colonies, and laid down proposals 
for the eventual termination of British 
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The shoulders 


colonialism, In sum, the party, while veer- 
ing leftward from the course set by For- 
mer Leader Clement Attlee, was still trav- 
eling to the right of its rugged radical. 
Taking a Bow. As if to temper Nye 
Bevan’s satisfaction, the conference in its 
later stages turned into a triumph for the 
moderate Gaitskell. After ten months of 
leadership (the leader chosen by the 
party’s 277 M.P.s), Gaitskell faced the 
whole party for the first time. The dele- 
rd him in the begin- 
ning, but warmed to the speech, delivered 
with confidence and fervor, with which 
Gaitskell wound up a later debate, The 
cheers kept on until Gaitskell rose and 
took a bow—a tribute almost never ter 
dered at Laborite conventions. Raising a 
hand, and with shining face and vibrant 
voice, he cried 
take that 


gates were cool tow: 








Thank you, comrades, we 





is a ple between us.’’ The 
conference rose and gave him its heart. 
There was no doubt about the meaning of 
that pledge: Gaitskell was the man tl 
wanted for their leader. 








Hero's Welcome 

More than any British aircraft since the 
ill-starred Comet I, the delta-winged Vul- 
can bomber has stood as a symbol of Brit- 
in’s ability to keep abreast of 








One d Vv last week 
Ib. Vulcan headed home from a 26,co 
ght to Austral and back. and 
R.A.F. officials decided to give it a big 
welcome at London Airport, where all the 


the four-je 








nile fi 





world could see and applaud. 
Low-lying clouds and a cold rain dark- 
ened the field. but by the time the first 


the Vulcan's Olympus € 


zines could be heard above the overcas 


high whine of 








the clouds had lifted 
safe landing by Ground Controlled Ap- 


enough to permit a 








proach, the } rocedure by which operators 
Ik” a plane down onto a field. As Lon- 


don’s GCA operator went to work, a re- 
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were cold. 


spectful crowd of high-ranking airmen and 
their wives stood by to greet the Vulcan’s 
distinguished crew of war heroes. The pi- 
lot was Squadron Leader Donald Howard, 
D.F.C., and his copilot was none other 
than Air Marshal Sir Harry Broadhurst 
chief of Britain's Bomber Command. 
Lady Broadhurst waited with their four- 
year old daughter on the airport apron. 
The whine of the plane came closer, but 
visibility was too poor to let the crowd see 
it. Keeping his ship up in the flare-out 
Pilot Howard was easing down toward the 
runway just over Farmer Joseph Philp’s 
sprouts patch, 600 yards away. Suddenly 
he felt his wheels touch down—too soon. 
Ramming his throttles forward, he tried 
to climb skyward. At that moment the 
airport. greeters had their first horror- 
stricken sight of the Vulcan, a monstrous 
shadow in the mists at the runway’s 
threshold. It was in trouble. Pilot Howard 
passed the word, “Abandon ship! He and 
Sir Harry. in their ejector seats, shot up- 
ward from the aircraft, and their para- 


chutes blossomed in the mist. But for the 








other four members of the crew, whose 
only exit was throu the plane’s under- 
side, there was no chance. The Vulcan's 
nose cut earthward again, and the aircrait 





1 





skidded along the concrete runway In a 
trail of blazing fuel. A thunderous explo 
sion rent the air. 





In the grass alongside the runway where 
his ejector-parachute had dropped him 
Pilot Howard lay, scratched and dazed but 
otherwise unhurt. Near by, on the con- 
crete itself, was Sir Harry Broadhurst. His 
feet were broken. In a moment both air- 





men were in the arms of their wives 
had come to cheer their return. F: 
down the ru 





way, the other gree 






watched in 5 firemen 


fought the flames, and experts prepared 


ence as airport 





o inves or hu- 


man failure had struck down the Vulcan. 





igate whether mect 





UNITED NATIONS 


Suez Session 

Seven forei ministers. the largest 
number ever to attend a U.N. Security 
York 
Rus- 
x tall 


above his clump of Soviet assistants 









Council meeting, turned up in New 
last week to debate the Suez « 


sia’s bulky Dmitry Shepilov. jutti 








wed about with a big smile and glad- 
hand. Belgi s Paul Henri Spaak popped 
cherubically into place. The U.S.’s John 
Foster Dulles, arriving at the last mo- 








ment moved coldly past Shepilc v to 
shake the hand of Frances moon faced 
Pineau. For the instigators o! 
Britain and France 






on, Gre 
Britain's Selwyn Lloyd leaned for 
ind put the issue “We are determined to 





urd 


uphold our rights, rights properly secured 
and guaranteed, to free transit through 
this international waterway.’ 

It was an almost typical be 





ming oF 

je} . “ld ra ba eS 
a debate on the world’s most seriou 
grievances. But it quickly became clear 
that 


get done 





desire of most, if not all, was to 
h the oratory and slip into a 
where the foreign ministers 





closed room 





could negotiate directly. Ostensible te 
for the negotiations were set out in a res 
olution introduced by the British and 
French, calling for Egypt's acceptance o! 
last August’s 18-nation pl for interna- 
tional operation of the canal, But that had 
idy been rejected by Egypt and by 
Russia and was therefore pro 
to die under Russia’s veto. Even the U.S. 
though Dulles promised to vote for the 
resolution, was plainly without confidence 
in it: there was still no decisive unimity 
between the American and the Anglo- 
French diplomats on the steps that ought 
to bet n. 

So the goal of the closed negotiations 





alre 








DIV doomed 








to be something else than a full 
ptian about-face. The idea may be 
not to find a settlement in itself, said one 
of the ministers. but merely to explore 





whether there is any basis at all for try 
ing to negotiate a settlement. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


In the Woods at Yalta 

When Marshal Tito flew into the Crimea 
to take a brief “vacation it Russias 
First Party Secretary Nikita Khrushchev’s 
sunny Yalta villa, he did not expect to 
meet so many old comrades. The emphasis 
of the eight-day t in Nikita’s parlor 
and in Yalta’s woods and hills wa 
comradeship” among the European Com 
munist Parties. A thoughtful Tito, as he 
to Belgrade one day last week, 
seply about 
iV 











flew x 






nust have been brooding d 





how comradely an independent Yt 
Communist could afford to be. It was not 
difficult to understand why, 

Black Pedro. With the beaming Khru 
hchev at his elbow Tito had met the 
black-browed Pedro, whom Khru 


troduced, and of course the 








su 





rious 


remembered them 





Serov. Tito cert: 
They had all been working for Stalin dur- 
ing the Spanish civi s before 


That was wher 





is a Comunterr 
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A lower, 14-inch rim gives new cars a lower, lovelier 
silhouette. A lower center of gravity, too, for new sta- 
bility on turns. Next to the road—where safety begins 


CARS GAIN A NEW KIND OF RIDE! 


Soft...safe...silent—that’s the new Cus- 
tom Ride by Goodyear. 


It’s made possible by the Custom Super- 
Soft-Cushion—the new Goodyear tire 
that’s mated to a lower rim on many of 
America’s newest cars to float you along 
with more air volume at /ess air pressure. 


A lower 14-inch rim gives the new cars a 
low-to-the-ground look that’s sure to catch 
your fancy—and the soft, comfortable ride 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR 





you get from this new Goodyear tire is 
sure to hold it. 


Motorists who won't buy a new car this 
year can get the same triple-tempered 3-T 
Cord body, surefooted tread and smart de- 
sign in an all-new Custom Tubeless Super- 
Cushion that will fit the wheels of their 
present cars—and it costs no more than a 
standard tubeless tire. 


Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 





—all-new Custom Tubeless Super-Soft-Cushions by 
Goodyear. Their new Twin-Grip tread design, with 8,640 
biting edges, makes the Custom Ride a safer ride, 


NEW TIRES LOSE AN INCH...AND NEW 





we, 


We put this fish in a bowl fas- 
tened to a fender and took him for 
a ride over highways that included 
railroad crossings. When we 
stopped, he still had plenty of wa- 
ter to swim in. 


Not a murmur in a mile! There’s no whine 
on the straightaway, and squeal on turns 
has been reduced almost to the vanishing 
point. The Custom Ride is a silent ride, 


You never had it so soft! This great new 
Goodyear tire has a wider cross-section, 
larger air volume—you ride on more air, at 
less pressure. Result: a new softer ride. 





Soft 
NEW CUSTOM TUBELESS SUPER‘ CUSHION 








Look for this nearby Goodyear dealer sign for better tire values... 
better tire care... convenient credit terms. 





? 


Soper -Cushion, T. M..The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 





Autumn has such bright ideas! 


When its time 






Son ire | tiv brilliant 
For instar wh oul 1 fin 
ished, sit | k and enjoy the 1 I > bs : rt sc 
for the finest... 
r ard of ri highbal 
Here's flavor as mature and mell 
Autumn itself, Perfeetic Hn wh b 
And this g richt un ry 
n Four Roses. Season in, vear out, each 
t ff rivaled ness 
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agent traveling under the name of Walter, 
and Pedro and Serovy were top Russian 
secret police operators. In that office 
Serov, Pedro and Walter (and other Com- 
munist notables, including France’s André 
Marty and Italy’s Palmiro Togliatti) 
shared a common assignment: the liquida- 
tion of all left elements in the Spanish 
Republican forces that were not com- 
pletely subservient to Stalin. 

In World War IT, after the spectacular 
failure in Spain. Serov, Pedro, Walter 
& Co. had remained faithful Stalinists 
though their ways parted. Tito in Yugo- 
slavia organized a Communist-controlled 
partisan army: Serov back in Russia 
rounded out his NKVD career as the liqui- 
dator of minority nationalities, numbering 
some millions of people who saw the war 
ts a chance to throw off the Soviet yoke: 
Pedro became a big wheel in Moscow's 
Free Germany Committee, and later. under 
the name of Erno Gero, Stalin's agent in 
Hungary. When Tito, protected by his 
33-division Yugoslav army, broke with 
Stalin in 1948, it was Erno Gero, Ivan 
Serov and a whole raft of equally ruth- 
less, scheming and experienced Communist 
operators who organized the Cominform 
campaign of vilification and intrigue aimed 
at destroying him, 

Meeting these comrade antagonists again 
last week, matching their friendly hand- 
shakes, Tito had reason to guess that their 
comradely smiles were inspired by the fact 
that, after a temporary setback, the old 
Stalin faithfuls of Soviet Communism were 
again wielding influence. 

Be Patient, Comrade. The “ideological 
difference” which brought the Communists 
together in the Crimea revolved around 
the same problem that had taken them to 
Spain: Moscow domination of foreign 
Communist Parties. Since Khrushchev's and 
Bulganin's rapprochement with Tito last 
year and their joint recognition of Tito’s 
“many-roads-to-Socialism” principle, the 
cautious movement towards a controlled 
autonomy in the Soviet satellite states has 
been getting out of hand. Local Commu- 
nist Parties spurred on by the despera- 
tion of their nation’s destitute workers 
e.g., in Poland and Hungary, have appar- 
ently had the nerve to aim for an inde- 
pendent status as complete as that en- 
joyed by Tito. The reaction of Moscow's 
diehard Stalinists (among them Molotov 
Malenkov, Suslov) has been to give off 
reverberations of the old Cominform line 
(Pravda; “What's this claptrap about 
national Communism?”), and to thwart 
Tito’s suggestions—agreed to by Khru- 
shchev—for loosenings and changes in 
neighboring satellite states. 

When it was decided to change the lead- 
ership of the Hungarian party, an extreme 
Stalinist, perhaps the power and brains of 
the Stalinist faction, was left to carry it 
out, Onetime Cominform Spokesman Mik- 
hail Suslov, a Central Committee secre- 
tary and member of the present Soviet 
Presidium, flew down to Budapest to de- 
pose reigning Party Boss Matyas Rakosi, in 
accordance with Tito’s wishes. But in doing 
so, he established old-line Stalinist Erno 
Gero as Rakosi’s successor, 
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HunGary's Erno Gero 
Walter remembered Pedro. 


In the confused, rumor-filled wake of 
the Reds’ Yalta conclave, there was still 
nothing to contradict the best interpreta- 
tion of why Nikita Khrushchev went sud- 
denly to Belgrade, and Tito went as sud- 
denly to Yalta. The interpretation: Khru- 
shchev, unable to put down the Stalinist 
faction, went to Yugoslavia to persuade 
Tito to be a patient comrade, and to play 
along with the Stalinists, to insist too 
loudly on neither satellite autonomy nor 
further destalinization. When Tito proved 
stubborn, Khrushchev took him to Yalta 
to hear the arguments and to feel the 
strength of the forces against him. As he 
paced the Yalta seashore. Tito might have 
heard it suggested that, if he were serious 
about furthering satellite Communism and 








Associoted Press 


Russia's Security Boss SEROV 
Pedro remembered Ivan. 


not merely intent on fragmentizing that 
empire, he should join an association of 
satellite states and parties, in which he 
could wield constructive influence (True, 
Oct. 8). 

Funeral for Face. There is no real evi- 
dence that Tito is going to fall into the 
trap set for him by his old comrades. In 
fact, the Soviet Communists, by making 
a number of concessions to him, made his 
visit to Yalta seem highly successful, In 
Hungary, the Communists ordered the dis- 
interment and state reburial of former 
Foreign Minister Laszlo Rajk and three 
other top-ranking Communists who were 
all hanged seven years ago as Titoists. The 
Hungarian state Cabinet and some 200,000 
Hungarians marching behind the black 
coffins were, in effect, a tribute to Tito's 
new importance in that country. A delega- 
tion from the Hungarian Communist Party 
led by Erno Gero himself, prepared to pay 
court to Belgrade. A delegation from the 
Italian party, the most powerful outside 
the Iron Curtain, was already on Tito’s 
doorstep. Rumania was sending a dele- 
gation, and also the French Communist 
Party, hitherto cool towards the Yugo- 
slavs. Pravda reported that differences be- 
tween the Yugoslav and Soviet Commu- 
nist Parties had “considerably lessened” and 
were “continuing to diminish.” 

Cautious not to read too much into 
these “face” maneuvers, Western experts 
were of no mind to write off Marshal Tito 
as a son returned to the tight Red fold. In 
Washington, Secretary of State Dulles said 
he had no reason to think that Tito had 
changed his policy, which was “that the 
now satellite countries should have a great- 
er measure of independence.” To get at 
the truth of Tito’s position, virtually 
every Western and Communist diplomat 
in Belgrade (including U.S. Ambassador 
James W. Riddleberger, back in Belgrade 
from vacation) was lined up for official 
interviews with the Yugoslav President. 
Tito, for the moment at least, was letting 
them twiddle their thumbs and—as he 
perhaps was doing too—wonder just what 
it is all about. 


POLAND 
Beating the King's Police 


The Russian Communists have a simple 
formula for dealing with troublemakers 
like the Polish workers of Poznan who 
rioted last June: a monster show trial 
with ranting charges of espionage. counter- 
revolution, tame confessions and abject 
apologies. Confronted with the case of the 
Poznan rioters, the Polish Communists, 
enjoying a measure of autonomy for the 
first time, thought they had a better idea 
a free and fair trial to show that their 
regime had merit. But last week, after 
eight days of free and fair evidence of 
life under Communism, the embarrassed 
Polish Communists began desperately 
seeking a way to curtail the trials. Poz- 
nan and its aftermath were proving to be 
the most significant of recent events in 
satelliteland. 


More than half the accused, mostly 
hollow-cheeked young men in their early 
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United Press 
Poznan PoLe on TRIAL* 
From the people, a "revolution." 


sos. withdrew their pretrial confessions. 
Under the eyes of a score of correspond- 
ents and legal observers from Western 
countries they told pitiable tales of misery 
and desperation (Time, Oct. 8). But the 
key manipulators of the trials were the 
civil defense lawyers who - skillfully 
brought out in evidence everything the 
Poznan demonstrators had wanted to tell 
to the world. 

The workers’ banners had read “Bread 
and Freedom.” Rioters had shouted, “Out 
with the Russians!”, “Down with the 
government!” One of the accused had seen 
Polish soldiers shooting at the U.B, (se- 
cret police). Another said he had had no 
trouble getting arms because the ordinary 
police turned them over willingly. There 
was a professor of psychology, called as 
an expert, who testified that “hatred of 
the U.B. got out of bounds.” 

Comes the Revolution. Keynoting the 
Polish civilian attitude to the riots, De- 
fense Lawyer Stanislaw Hejmowski said 
he was reminded of Delacroix’s famous 
painting—the one of the French Revolu- 
tion showing a young woman on the bar- 
ricades and by her side youths with pistol 
and rifle. “If the king’s police had won 
the battle, the prosecutor of that time 
would have dragged these young people 
into court and called them hooligans and 
criminal elements. But since the revolu- 
tion was won, they are national heroes, 
and their picture has become a symbol 
of revolution.” Hejmowski's meaning was 
clear: when the “revolution,” i.e., Po- 
land’s break away from the Russians, is 
consummated the defendants in the Poz- 
nan court might well become heroes. 

The most dramatic moments of all 
came unexpectedly during the testimony 
of 19-year-old Wladyslaw Caczkowski. He 
told how he and a gang of youngsters 
had ridden from one police station to 
another in a truck, collecting arms. They 
had driven out into the country to get 
more arms, and when they found the roads 





: Standing above court recorder: Defendant 
Jozef Foltynowicz, 
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back to Poznan blocked by tanks they 
sought refuge at a state farm. There, 
Caczkowski said, “I realized 1 had done 
wrong.” So he telephoned for police and 
surrendered himself. When police came 
“they treated me as though they were in 
the SS. They beat me and kicked me 
after I had given myself up.” 

From the back bench of three rows of 
prisoners another accused, a 19-year-old 
charged with attacking a tank and a radio 
jamming station, jumped up screaming 
curses at the police. The armed guards 
tried to pull him down. “Leave me alone, 
you swine,” he shouted. Then from the 
second row of about 200 spectators a 
woman began to scream, “Our father died 
for Poland in 1939. My mother was killed 
in 1942. And now we are more oppressed 
than ever.” She was Caczkowski’s sister. 

Fades the Reality. Spectators, judges 
and lawyers gasped for a moment of hor- 
rified silence. “In that moment,” cabled 
Time Correspondent Flora Lewis, “it 
seemed as if the wild despair that ranged 
through Poznan on June 28 had broken 
through the orderly procedure of the 
court. In a flash of passion the formal 
spectacle of the trials faded into unreality. 
The atmosphere of a city aroused with 
misery and hatred sprang palpably to life. 
‘My God,’ said a young man, ‘is it going 
to start all over again?’ The court ad- 
journed in commotion, and attendants 
shouted to clear the room. 

Meanwhile, in another courtroom, trial 
ended for three young men charged with 
the “bestial murder” of a U.B. cop. The 
Communists were in a dilemma, If they 
handed down tough sentences, they risked 
further rioting. The same problem applied 
to continuing the other trials. On the 
other hand, if they put an end to the 
trials. as some suggested, they would be 
admitting the bankruptcy of their regime 
and their inability to control the situa- 
tion. At week’s end, while the Communists 
pondered their problem, the trials were 
still droning out their story of Poland's 
chaotic people’s revolution. 


FRANCE 


Mirage au Fromage 

For decades, perhaps centuries, before 
the woman called Marie Harel was born, 
farmers and their wives in the green, roll- 
ing valley near the Norman town of Vi- 
moutiers were making a rich, creamy 
cheese known as Camembert. Like the 
rest of them, Marie, whose years spanned 
the latter half of the 18th century, prob- 
ably made and relished the cheese herself, 
but beyond that, no one in Vimoutiers 
recalled that she had any special connec- 
tion with it. There was, true, a local leg- 
end that one of Marie’s relatives had once 
been received by Napoleon III and had 
given him a box of cheese, but. . . alors. 

One day in 1926, however, a well- 
dressed New Yorker who called himself 
Dr. Joseph Knirim turned up in Vimou- 
tiers determined to honor Marie Harel, 
“the discoverer of Camembert cheese.” 
“T suffered from indigestion for months,” 
explained Dr, Knirim, “and Camembert 
was the only food my stomach could ab- 





sorb. I have carried across the seas this 
bunch of flowers to honor our common 
benefactress.” 

Grave Matter. Glad of any honor that 
might come his town’s way, the mayor of 
Vimoutiers promptly organized a search 
for Marie Harel’s grave. It failed to ma- 
terialize, but another grave was made to 
serve as well, and the doctor deposited 
his flowers. After that everyone joined in 
a banquet, in the midst of which Dr. 
Knirim proposed raising a statue of the 
great Marie, and whipped out a $20 bill 
to start a fund for it. 

Next morning the good doctor left Vi- 
moutiers, never to return or be heard 
from again—but the curd he had started 
fermented after him. Two years later a 
statue of Marie Harel, or someone who 
was supposed to be Marie Harel, was un- 
veiled at Vimoutiers by Alexandre Mille- 
rand, a former President of the Republic. 
It soon became a shrine for tourists, and 
also for local peasants, who often placed 
flowers at its feet and knelt in prayer for 
the secrets of properly ripened Camem- 
bert. Then, because of a G-2 mistake in 
World War II, both Marie and a good 
part of her village were blown to bits by 
a flight of U.S. Ninth Air Force bombers. 

Curd, Thou Never Van Wert. Ameri- 
can money helped restore the blasted 
town at war’s end, but nobody did much 
about Marie until 1rgs0, when chunky, 
Wisconsin-born Dairy Executive Will 
Foster began singing her praises among 
workers at a Borden cheese factory in Van 
Wert, Ohio, where most of the Camem- 
bert-style cheese in the U.S. is made. 
Within a month the U.S. cheese workers 
had shelled out $2,000 to honor their 
long-dead French colleague. Last week, 
thanks to their generosity, a statue was 
unveiled in Vimoutiers for the second 
time in a century to the glory of the 
woman who did not discover Camembert 
cheese. “Marie Harel was a benefactor of 
humanity!” said Mayor Augustin Gavin, 
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From a curd, a ferment. 
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the successful manner of your life—for you, Longines 
watches are made. Here is perfece harmony of beauty 
and utility, the finest jewelry craftsmanship, the highest 
standard of quality in all watchmaking. For excellence, 


Longines Duets of unparalleled splendor, Left: ultra-thin Pres, 
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elegance and accuracy, Longines watches have won 
highest honors. Enjoy the luxury that is Longines. 
Whatever the purpose, there is a Longines watch made 
just for you, and though you may pay as little as $71.50, 
every Longines is made to be the best of its kind. Your 
Longines-Wittnauer Jeweler will be honored to serve you. 


right: the 18K gold diamond-encircled “twins’—Diamond Coro- 
nation, 34 diamonds, 8375 and Chancellor, 44 diamonds, 8475, 
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who had helped to dedicate the first 
statue. “I dare hope that a United States 
of the World will be formed rapidly and 
peacefully. modeled after the conquest of 
the world by Camembert.” Said Will Fos 
ter, who paid for lunch for about 4o fel- 
low celebrators: “This is the happiest day 
of my life.” Said a local farmer: “Humph! 
I don't think Marie Harel ever existed 
at all.” 





MIDDLE EAST 
Walkout 


The Israel-Jordan Mixed Armistice 
Commission assembled last week in the 
shabby, bullet-pocked old stone dwelling 
that serves as its meeting place in Jerusa- 
lem's no-man’s land, Before the members 
was an Israeli demand that Jordan be 
blamed for provoking the latest outbreak 
of killing in Palestine. The Jordanian 
machine-gun fire that killed four and 
wounded 17 Israeli archaeologists was or- 
nized and deliberate. the Israelis in- 
sisted. Having thoroughly reviewed the 
evidence, Chairman Christian Fredrik 
Moe of Norway differed and indicated 
that he would uphold Jordan's version— 
the shots were fired by one soldier who 
went berserk. At Moe’s words, the Israeli 





delegation stamped out in a cold rage. 

With Israel absent the commission 
went about censuring Israel's reprisal raid 
on Husan. in which 37 Arabs died, as 
a “planned and unprovoked aggression.” 
The same day five Israelis were killed in 
a truck ambush near the Jordan border. 
This time the Israelis pointedly refrained 
from asking the U.N. to look into the 
shooting. said they would investigate it 
themselves. 

The Israel Foreign Office announced 
that Israel would boycott further sessions 
of the commission. the only one still 
actively at work of the four armistice 
commissions through which the U.N. had 
hoped to keep peace on Israel's borders. 


INDIA 
"You Want to Bet?" 


Signs of trouble flapped in the breeze 
when 4.000 students gathered in the tex- 
tile town of Ahmedabad last week to hear 
Prime Minister Nehru make a_ speech. 
They carried black flags—a_ traditional 
advance warning that the audience was 
not going to like the speech, whatever it 
said. The Gujarati-speaking students were 
sparkplugs of the movement opposing 
merger with the more numerous Marathas 
in the new bilingual state of Bombay. 

“We want a Gujarat. state!” they 
chanted as Nehru prepared to begin. The 
Prime Minister tried to banter with them. 
“I detect a sort of mild fever here.’’ The 
chant persisted, so Nehru dug in. “The 
bilingual st 
being on November 1. and there is no 
power on earth which can flout the deci- 
sion of Parliament,” said he. From the 
audience came the roar It will not 
happen!” “You want to bet?” shouted 
Nehru. his face taut. 

That did it. The students waved their 








e¢ of Bombay will come into 





Tara SINGH & FRIEND 
Two different states of affair 


flags and cried in unison: “We want 
Greater Gujarat!” Some rushed the plat- 
form, only to be repelled by police wield- 
ing lathis. “This is the law of the jungle! 
Nehru shouted above the melee. “You 
are monkeys! 

Sweat pouring down his face, Nehru 
tried again and again to get back to his 
speech. The well-organized students hoot- 
ed him down. The Prime Minister aban- 
doned his text. “You have no guts. This 
is fascism! Communism is its brother. 
Before all this, Gujarat is a small prob 
lem. This tendency is suicidal.”” The boo 
ing persisted. Nehru shouted: “You know 
what would happen if you did this in 
China? You know what happened in 
Poland recently? You want India to shape 
the way you have behaved? Juvenile de- 
linquents!” Ejighty-two minutes after he 
had started talking, Nehru gave up. It 
was the worst heckling he had met in 
nine years as leader of independent India. 

But there was consolation for Nehru 
and his Congress Party in the fact that 
in the new state of Bombay, the Marathas 
stand solidly for Congress, Nehru 
a statewide majority. What the demon- 
stration underlined for Nehru. however 
was the real challenge of India’s thou- 





sands of high-school and university stu 
dents. Frustrated, their future inhibited, 
by India’s mounting unemployment, they 
dabble in politics for lack of other pre 
occupations, are easy prey for anyone 
who wants to exploit their eagerness to 
participate in a new India in which they 
have yet to find their place. 





Nehru and his party fared better last 
week in another of India’s new states. In 
the northwest prairie state of Punjab 
Tara Singh. 71, the white-bearded leader 
of India’s 6,000,000 Sikhs, abandoned his 
fight for a state of Sikhistan, and ordered 
his 36-year-old Akali Party of bearded. 
sword-wearing zealots to join the Con- 
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gress Party. Henceforth, said Masterji 
Singh, Akali will stick to religious, eco- 
nomic and cultural matters only. His 
admonition to his Sikhs. traditionally the 
great warriors of India: “Girdle your 
loins. Buckle your sword-hilted belts. 
Shave no more. Visit our temples regu- 
larly, and be virile Sikhs again.” 


ITALY 
Togliatti's Round 


For four months the chief preoccupa- 
tion of Italian politicians of every stripe 
has been the merger negotiations between 
Vice Premier Giuseppe Saragat’s Social 


Democratic Party and Pietro Nenni’s | 


Red-lining Socialists. By last week most 

Rome's pundits agreed that unification 
was a foregone conclusion. All that re- 
mained was for Nenni to meet Saragat’s 
prime condition for unification: denuncia- 
tion of the “unity of action” pact that has 
bound Nenni’s Socialists to Italy's Com- 
munist Party since 1946. 

The pundits were reckoning without the 
Byzantine deviousness of Lenin (former- 
ly Stalin) Prizewinner Pietro Nenni. One 
evening last week Nenni and Communist 
Boss Palmiro Togliatti held a ceremonious 
meeting in a caucus room of the Chamber 
of Deputies. When they emerged after 90 
minutes of dickering. the “unity of ac- 
tion” pact was a thing of the past, but 
Socialist-Communist collaboration was 
not. Instead Nenni and Togliatti had 
worked out a “new form” of relationship 
—another written agreement calling for 
“close consultation between the Socialist 
and Communist Parties both at the sum- 
mit and at the base.” 

Exactly what the new agreement im- 
plied no one (except Nenni and Togliatti) 
really knew. but its clear effect was to 
postpone the unification of Italian Social- 
ism and the emergence of a strong. demo- 
cratic left wing in Italy. d angry Giu- 
seppe Saragat: “The new pact reveals that 
those Socialist Party members who want 
autonomy have surrendered to Commu- 
nist forces now within their party appa- 
ratus. It can mean the end of a great 
hope.” Said Turin’s La Stampa: “Another 
round for Togliatti.” 


The Queen 


“They keep talking about the iron cur- 
tain,” complained a Rome cab driver last 
week, “but it’s not the iron curtain that 
worries me. It’s the green curtain that 
comes down every morning between me 
and my cabbage.” In the argot of worka- 
day Rome, the green curtain is the term 
used to describe the veil of stery be- 
hind which the shrewd middlemen in the 
city’s huge wholesale vegetable market 




















Operate to send the prices of simple food- 
Stulfs soaring 

Only a handful of insiders know pre- 
cisely what happens between the first wisp 
of dawn. when 500 to 600 lorries loaded 
with farm produce roll into the Rome 
market, and the morning hours when the 
loads are distributed among the city’s re- 
tailers, But the prices soar sometimes to 
triple those paid the wholesaler, thanks to 
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THE MONEY 
THAT ATE ITSELF 


by 
J.P.Van Winkle 


President 
Stitzel-Weller 
(Old Fitzgerald) 

Distillery 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 


Sach month a tenant farmer in 
our home county had faithfully 
deposited his dues in an insurance 
burial society. 


Before moving to another farm 
four counties away, he asked that 
his money be applied to a cemetery 
closer home. 


“Nuthin’ to ap 
urer told him. “T 
rr) 


et it all up! 


Something like this happens in 
our whiskey aging warehouses. 


The longer our OLD FiTzGERALD 
ages in the barrel, the less of it 
reaches the bottle. Gradually it 
evaporates through the tiny pores 
of oak, decreasing the final yield 
with each advancing year. 


We store our old fashioned 
sour mash bourbon in the snuggest 
white oak cooperage money can 
buy. Staves and headers, all full 
1 inch thick, are firmly bound by 
8 stout steel hoops. 


Yet before OLp FirzGeRALp 
reaches the minimum age for 
Bottling-in-Bond (4 years), more 
than 9 gallons in every 50-gallon 
barrel are “done et up.” 


ly!” the treas- 
e interest done 





Subsequent “outage” proceeds 
at an average yearly rate of 4144 
percent, for a total loss of upwards 
of 15 gallons per barrel in eight 
years. 


But what is lost in whiskey is 
more than gained in mellowness 
and flavor. 


Bottle-ripe at four years old, our 
OLD FirzGERALp is even more sat- 
isfying at five, a memorable whiskey 
at six, a collector’s item at seven, 
and when taken out of bond as 
Very Otp FirzGERALp at eight 
(Uncle Sam will wait no longer 
for his $10.50 tax per gallon) the 
finest bourbon a man can pour! 


We are in no hurry to put our 
bourbon into glass. Compared to 
our annual production we inten- 
tionally carry more of our whiskey 
to advanced ages than any one in 
the industry. 





We invite you to join the inner 
circle of business hosts who have 
discovered this oak-ripened excel- 
lence of OLD FiTzGERALD, and find 
it good business to share, in moder- 
ation, with associates and friends. 


Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 
Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
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NANNARELLA 
"If you want to lie abed, you hove to pay." 


the manipulations of the few insiders. 
They are the “captains” and the “queens” 
of the market, middlemen who tightly 
control prices but seldom keep the food 
in their own possession for more than half 
an hour. A wholesaler or retailer who 
dares to defy his captain or queen may 
find himself boycotted throughout the 
market, or, failing that, stuck with a 
stock of spoiled potatoes or worm-ridden 
apples. 

A Touch of Frost. Of all the queens in 
Rome's market, none was tougher or 
shrewder than a tall, thin, hard-jawed 
woman in her late 20s known as Nanna- 
rella. Left motherless at five, Nannarella 
worked the market with her father for 
years, and when he went off to war she 
carried on alone. Nannarella had an un- 
canny ability with figures, and an innate 
feel for market values. A touch of frost 
on a dark morning in Rome was enough 
to tell her that the first strawberries 
would be meager and command a high 
price. By the time Nannarella reached 24, 
she was a market queen with 25 obedient 
“subjects.” 

One day amid the worst of last winter’s 
snows, Nannarella stole a march on the 
other captains and queens by bribing a 
railroad official to sidetrack a trainload of 
potatoes from Germany for her own use. 
“Providence will provide,” she told the 
other captains when they began to wonder 
what had happened to the potatoes. But 
as winter wore on and Providence seemed 
to provide only for Nannarella, the others 
grew suspicious. At last, her arch-rival, a 
tall, handsome ruffian named Gigi. sent 
some of his subjects to infiltrate Nanna- 
rella’s realm. “Gigi is finished anyway,” 
they told her. “If you let us have some 
potatoes, we'll come over to you.” Soon 
afterward, when she saw one of the would- 
be defectors in deep confab with Gigi 
himself, Nannarella knew she had been 
tricked. 

A Slap in the Face. From then on, 
Gigi worked his revenge. Nannarella’s 
trucks met mysterious accidents, and the 
potatoes in her warehouse started going 
bad. A shrewd marketman knows well 
how to ruin his rivals’ stock. Her re- 


sources dwindled, and one by one her 
subjects abandoned her. By spring she 
was facing bankruptcy. Nannarella sought 
out Gigi. “Give me back my subjects,” 
she said, “and I'll let you have all my re- 
maining potatoes.” Gigi only laughed, so 
Nannarella slapped him hard across the 
face. One of Gigi’s brawny henchmen 
seized her arm and began to twist it, but 
the victorious captain only smiled, “Let 
her go.” That evening as Nannarella wan- 
dered disconsolate and alone, she met Gigi 
again. “Thank you for stopping that 
man,” she said, and Gigi smiled again. The 
two wandered along together in the moon- 
light. A month later, Gigi proposed mar- 
riage, and Nannarella’s response was in- 
stant. “We shall control two sections of 
the market,” she said. 

By last week, Queen Nannarella, three 
months pregnant with Gigi’s child, reigned 
more powerfully than ever in Rome’s mar- 
ket. And just in time, too. Rome’s mayor 
was preparing to investigate profiteering 
in the market, threatened her and all her 
kind with price control. Nannarella mere- 
ly snorted. “Let him. We live by our wits 
here. and no mayor can fix them. My 
child isn’t going to have the hard time 
that I had.” As for the consumers who 
complained about her prices, “What do 
they expect?” said Nannarella. “Where 
are they at 4 o'clock in the morning? If 
you want to lie abed, you have to pay for 
that privilege.” 


GERMANY 


The Eloquence of Silence 

As opening night approached, theater 
directors became more and more uneasy. 
How would German audiences react to 
the Pulitzer Prizewinning Broadway hit, 
The Diary of Anne Frank? What would 
they feel about the nerve-rasping true 
story of the teen-age Jewish girl who hid 
from the Nazis for two wartime years in 
a cramped attic in German-occupied Am- 
sterdam, was finally captured and killed in 
a concentration camp? When Germans 
at war's end saw actual movies of concen- 
tration camp horrors. they greeted the 
films with skepticism and derision. Would 
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How much does this ‘tax curtain” cost you ? 


A strange kind of tax favoritism separates a few million 
families and businesses from most Americans when it comes 
to paying taxes on electricity. 

The people in this “privileged class” pay little or no 
taxes in their electric bills. while ever y body else does (about 
23 cents out of each dollar spent for electricity). Because 
the few don’t pay their fair share of taxes, you and other 
taxpayers are taxed more every year to make up the differ- 


ence — many millions of dollars more. 
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There’s nothing different or special about the people in 
the “privileged class.” They just happen to get electricity 
from government power plants, and government in the 
electric business pays little or no taxes. That puts these 
people on the other side of the “tax curtain.” 


This kind of tax favoritism is unfair — and unusual in 
America. That’s why we believe it should be made widely 
known and given critical study. America’s Independent 


Electric Light and Power Companies* 


Names on request from this magazine 








Knox hats 
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| of; them. alt / 


Now you “can do as the Romans do” 


being in Rome. The ce 





hats is available here at home 
hat by Knox. Light 


yet so durable it nee 











like the Italian style infl 





smile, soft as a cares 
S no pampering and you'll 


Italia $20 


without 
ebrated lightness of Italian 
in a distinguished 


| 


are available in men’s and department stores from coast to coast. Also throughout Canada and Mexico. 





they jeer Anne Frank off the stage? 

One night last week, in a mass premiére. 
the curtains of seven major theaters in 
seven German cities rose on Anne Frank. 
At West Berlin’s Schlosspark Theater, a 
packed opening climaxed the city’s Cul- 
tural Festival. At the Schauspielhaus in 
Diisseldorf in the rich Ruhr, the elegant 
opening drew a crowd in black tie and 
bare shoulders. Other theaters—in Ham- 
burg, Karlsruhe, Konstanz, Aachen and 
East Germany’s Dresden—were jammed. 

In all seven theaters, once the curtain 
rose,a dead silence blanketed the audience. 
In each case what happened on the stage 
was merely a play within a play: the true 
drama took place in the orchestras, hal- 
conies and boxes. After a couple of hours 
the curtains came down with the voice of 
the dead girl saying, “In spite of every- 
thing, I still believe that people are really 
good at heart,” and her father, who had 
been bitter, slowly closing her diary and 
saying, “She puts me to shame.” 

At that moment, with the curtain down. 
an extraordinary thing happened. The audi- 
ences, which had sat through the perform- 
ances in what appeared to be a shocked 
silence, sat on in silence. without applaud- 
ing. The elegant Diisseldorf audience filed 
out quietly, many moist-eyed and with 
smeared face powder and rouge. U.S. Ac- 
tors’ Coach Paula Strasberg, mother of 
Susan Strasberg. who created the Anne 
Frank role on Broadway. described what 
happened in Berlin: “After the curtain 
fell there was a deep. dark silence. Not a 
sound. It seemed to me the people weren't 
even breathing. It lasted minutes but 
seemed interminable. Then a thousand 
human beings arose and left the theater. 
And still there was not a sound. I felt T 
had to walk outside to breathe. I met 
friends. and we asked each other, ‘Have 
you ever had this kind of experience be- 
fore?’ None of us ever had.” 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Get Out! 


No nation could ask for better citizens 
than the members of Rhodesia’s Apostolic 
Sabbath Church of God. Forswearing to- 
bacco, alcohol and profanity, they live 
and care for one another in close com- 
munity under a religious code in which 
even physical uncleanliness is punishable 
by excommunication. In 1947 some 600 
men, women and children of the Sabbath 
Church went to South Africa to weave 
baskets and make furniture in Korsten, a 
suburb of Port Elizabeth. Their industry 
and thrift led to a prosperous industry. 

Last week, in line with racist Premier 
Strydom’s new native policy, the Negro 
basketmakers of Korsten. now numbering 
more than 1,300, were told to pack up and 
go home by Oct. 12. The government's 
reason: the basketmakers are self-suffi- 
cient, will not join South Africa's low- 
paid labor force. All expenses of the move 
(at least $20,000), said the government 
order, must be borne by the basket weavers 
themselves, and anyone refusing to go will 
have his assets seized and be put to work 
until he has earned enough to pay his fare. 
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TO YEARS OF 
PAPER PROGRESS 
HAVE MADE 


ONE OF AMERICAS GREAT NAMES IN 


PAPER 


Long known for their dependable performance and 


eo outstanding appearance, Nekoosa Papers are serv- 

& .. ing business offices and printers from coast to coast. 
» 

ea = - Specify Nekoosa Papers! Thousands of printers and 


lithographers can supply them...more than 135 


Nekoosa Paper Merchants distribute them. 


NEKOOSA PAPERS 
Nekoosa Bond « Nekoosa Ledger « Nekoosa Duplicator 
Nekoosa Mimeo « Nekoosa Manifold e Nekoosa Offset 
Nekoosa Opaque « Nekoosa Master-Lucent 
and companion ARDOR Papers 





NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 
Mills at Port Edwards and Nekoosa, Wisconsin 


SALES OFFICES: 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin; 





New York; Chicago; 


Los Angeles; Atlanta 
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round-trip fare with Pan American and Panagra 








“Rio was blessed with chy 


created,” the 


places on earth 


@ You'll sce rhe beautiful 


than che 


world’s most 


harbor; view volcanoes higher 


Alps; Visit 
delightfully new and different moods 


quiet valleys, gay cimes with 


@ Go one way, return the other. Down rhe 
West Coast, choosedaily £! Jnterd mericay 
DC-7Bs with radar, or thrifty El Pacts 

DC-6Bs. No change from New York over 


National Airlines’ roure to Miami, PAA’s 





PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 
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» When Heaven and Earth were 
yourself 


heey 
noblest 
And they are cager 


beaut 


Brazilians say to have you see tor 


to Panama, Panagra's ro “B.A.” Down 
the ase Coast from New York to “B.A.”, 
choose Pan Am's luxurious Pr serv- 


ice, or Rats DC-6B tourist service 


@ Ask vour Travel Agent or Pan Am about 
low-priced tours based on new excursion 
30°), off. For example, 28 days in 7 
from New York for 
Only 10% f you lke. 


countries — 59234 





each of wo down, 
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PRICED FROM $127.95 


NO POWE 





STAY ON TARGET 
SHOT AFTER SHOT 


Operating smoothly, 
without barrel <hifting 
or muzzle flip, the 
Model 50 gets in fast, 
aceurate second and third 
shots. The secret of the 
silky action lies in an ex- 
1 that 
eliminates all the com- 
promise formerly a part of 


clusive chamber des 





autoloading design. 


WINCHESTER- WESTERN 


neces eat) 


R LOSS 


AOTMARBS 


MODEL 


20% LESS RECOIL 
EFFECT 


Shoot any load all day with 
no fatigue! The exclusive 
Model 50 reeoil system 
translates tough jabs into 
gentle pushes. No adjust- 
ment necessary when chang- 
ing from light to heavy 
loads. Shoot a 50 and see 
for vourself how easy it is 
on the shoulder 





READY FOR 
RUGGED ACTION 


Here's an all-weather shot- 
wun built to take it! The 
firm, positive action does a 
fast. smooth job every time, 
revardless of weather, we eck, 
seeds or dirt. Don't baby 
this baby — it’s at home in 
duck blinds or quail cover 

anywhere there’s some- 





thing to hunt. 


Prices subject to change without notice 











Be sure the automatic shotgun you buy 
doesn’t waste power! The Winchester 
Model 50, world’s first automatic 


shotgun with a non-recoiling barrel, 





delivers every ounce of energy packed 
into today’s fine shot shells, What's 
more, it’s the sweetest pointing, most 
graceful autoloader you've ever put 

to your shoulder — Look “em all over 
For 90 years 
Winchesters have been the choice of 
sportsmen who know the best 


before you buy 


costs the least in the long run. 
12 and 20 gauges. 


Buy the Winchester Model 
50 on time! As little as $12.95 
down and up to 20 months 
to pay make the Model 50 
yours the easy way. 





OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION, NEW HAVEN 4, CONN, 





PEOPLE 





Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 


Ian Douglas Campbell, eleventh Duke 
of Argyll, 53. head of the Clan Campbell. 
Keeper of the Great Seal of Scotland, and 
of four assorted castles, burgeoned in U.S. 
magazine advertisements featuring his 
noble face, coat of arms and forceful auto- 
graph, The product: nothing less than 
Argyll socks for men, “authenticated” by 
the duke for the Burlington Hosiery Co. 
Asked about his remuneration for the 
plug, Argyll admitted: “I haven't the 
slightest idea at the moment. It depends 
on how many socks they sell, I suppose. 
But I don’t suppose I'll get anything, any- 
way. When you're on maximum supertax, 
even dollars don’t make any difference.” 

In a candid letter to the London Daily 
Express. which recently ran a music col- 
umn headed “Is Bing Crosby Going Out 

or Has He Gone?,” the Old (52) Groan- 
er groaned: “I’m ‘long gone.’ I just don't 
sing as well as I used to... . The feel fora 
song isn't there, the desire to sing. to be in 
action—and when this is absent, so is the 
style.” Modest Millionaire Crosby was 
not upset by prospects of oblivion. ‘“Hon- 
estly, I think I've stretched a talent 
which is so thin that it’s almost opaque 
over a quite unbelievable term of years— 
30 of them actually.” 

British tongues wagged about Sir Lau- 
rence Olivier and Cinemorse! Marilyn 
Monroe, who were busy kissing from 
right after breakfast one morning until 
suppertime. It was not private smooching, 
but a scene, slated to grace the screen for 
only a few seconds, shot repeatedly for 
their new movie, The Sleeping Prince. 
The buss marathon was played big by 











Sir Laurence & MARILYN 
Kiss, kiss. 
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most of Britain’s daily press. A thought- 
ful columnist ventured an analysis of 
what had prolonged the action: “Marilyn 
—so used to the torrid clinches of Holly- 
wood films—was nervous of the more 
elegant style of Olivier, She giggled coyly 
—and fluffed several takes.’ 

On her five-week tour of Britain’s terri- 
tories in East Africa, brisk but smiling 
Princess Margaret was greeted on Mau- 
ritius by a fez-topped honor guard, sol- 
diers of the Tanganyika battalion of the 
King’s African Rifles, Later, she moved 
on to the spice island of Zanzibar. Censor- 
ship was instituted to tone down earthy 
invitations, mostly in Swahili but some 
in English, that are all the rage with 
Zanzibar’s native girls, who now wear 
various amorous slogans written on their 


Internationa 
Princess Marcaret & Honor GUARD 


Viac 
VV00 


bright robes. By the time she drove ob- 
servantly around the island, the most 
suggestive such bids to pitch woo seen 
by the princess had cooled to a tepid 
“Kiss Me Quick. 


A grey-flannel-suited dirt farmerette 
from New Jersey named Doris Duke, 
better known as a money-marinated to- 
bacco heiress and sometime jazz pianist, 
bitterly argued the merits of floribunda 
hedges and compost heaps in a Manhat- 
tan pretrial hearing. Her legal adversary 
was a sometime play producer named 
Luther (A Sleep of Prisoners) Greene, 
ilso something of an agrarian reformer, 
who claimed that Doris owed him $2,500 
for applying his Greene thumb to her 
tragically outmoded” 2,500-acre patch 
f flora in exurban Somerville. Flower 
Girl Duke countered that Greene was try- 
ing to make her “forget” a $1,797.45 suit 
she has brought against him for floral 





N.Y. Daily Mirror—international 
Herress DuKe at Court 
Sue, sue. 


decorations grown on her farm and ped- 
dled in turn by him to Broadway shows. 
Doris was not irked by the petty cash 
involved. Snapped her attorney: “It’s a 
matter of principle.” 

. 8 « 

Brooklyn’s own poetess-laureate, Pul- 
itzer Prizewinning Marianne Moore, 63, 
was moved to dash off a Hometown Piece, 
celebrating the Dodger baseball team and 
urging it to repeat its last year’s glory 
in the World Series (see Sport). Though 
a pot of doggerel in comparison to Poetess 
Moore's finest work, Piece was nonethe- 
less a heartfelt exhortation and, according 
to Marianne warbled to 
the tune of an old folk song that some- 
times begins, “Hush, li'l baby, don’ say a 
word, mamma’s gonna buy you a mockin’- 
bird A piece from Piece: Take off 
the gout-horns, Dodgers, that egret/which 
two very fine base-stealers can offset. 
You've got plenty: Jackie Robinson/and 
Campy and big Newk, and Dodgerdom 
again/watching everything you do. You 
won last year. Come on. 


could even be 


At the behest of a Miami draft board, 
Gregory Hancock Hemingway, 24, young- 
est son of Author Ernest Hemingway, 
winged into Florida from British East 
Africa, was promptly sworn into the 
Army, in which Private Hemingway aims 
to become a paratrooper. A cotteegrower, 
big-game hunter and guide in Tanganyika, 
young Hemingway wryly confessed that 
he had to sell a gun and his car to raise 
the Ss8oo air fare. Though he would get 
little chance to show it in the Army, had 
he inherited any of Papa’s literary genius? 
Grinned Gregory: “I write nothing more 
than an occasional bad check!" What did 
his father have to say about Gregory’s 
hello to arms? As far as Gregory knew, 
Papa hadn't even heard about it: “I hear 
he’s in Spain, where they're going to dedi- 


cate a bull to him or something.” 
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PRIZED 
BY THE 
BUSY WOMAN... 


a Matic, 


THE WATCH THAT 
REMEMBERS TO WIND ITSELF! 





Kez: 


Beautifully independent! This talented 
watch needs no winding to keep time 
with the supreme accuracy one expects 
of an Omega. Wonderfully practical 
(even to its sweep-second hand)... yet 
small enough to have that chic, conti- 
nental look. Choose a Ladymatie — and 


let time take care of itself! 


Self-winding, two-directional 360° rotor 
movement, sweep-second hand, 18K 
gold applied dial figures. $110 to $175, 
including water-resistant models. Watch 
illustrated, 14K gold, $135. 

Other Omega watches for men and 
women, from $71.50, including Fed. 
tax. Write for free style brochure “E™ 
and name of nearest jeweler. OOmega, 
655 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


QO 
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THE WATCH THE WORLD HAS LEARNED TO TRUST 
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MUSIC 





Bolshoi Ballet Abroad 


For two weeks Moscow's world-famed 
Bolshoi Theater Ballet—scheduled to 
make its first full-scale appearance out- 
side the Soviet Union—had kept London's 
ballet fans on tenterhooks. Eighty tons of 
scenery already rested on a London dock 
when balletomanes heard that the com- 
pany would not come unless British au- 
thorities dropped charges against Nina 
Ponomaryeva. the husky discus thrower 


| who is charged with shoplifting (Tre, 


Sept. 1o); the authorities stood pat. 
When the Russians decided to come any- 
way, the three jet airliners carrying the 
troupe found the London airport weath- 
ered in, had to land miles away at a U.S. 


Director Arnold Haskell wrote that it was 
“the most reactionary ballet it is possible 
to imagine. Its virtues and its faults are 
those of half a century ago.” But the ap- 
plauding crowd, Prime Minister Anthony 
Eden among them, could not clap enough, 
In return the audience got a traditional 
Russian reaction; the entire cast and 
Bolshoi officials stood on the stage and 
applauded back. 


Liberace & the Nonbelievers 
An even greater noise was made in 
London last week. about a lesser artistic 
event: the unlikely phenomenon known 
as Liberace. 
When he arrived at London’s Waterloo 
station, accompanied by his ubiquitous 





BALLERINA ULANOVA (AS JULIET) IN LonpoN 
After 46 years, a feather and a flame. 


fighter base in Manston, Kent. But last 
week in London's Royal Opera House the 
curtain rose at last. and only ten minutes 
late. The show proved worth the wait. 
The evening's ballet was Romeo and 
Juliet, danced in settings of overwhelming 
—if old-fashioned—grandeur and _ verisi- 
militude. The dancing, to the Prokofiev 
score and with few differences from the 
ballet film now showing in the U.S., was 
heavily larded with emotion-laden panto- 
mime. But fragile Ballerina Galina Ula- 
nova danced lightly as a wind-wafted 
feather in spite of her 46 years. Most 
critics were ecstatic. The Times critic 
described her as “now like a flame on the 
ground, now like a flame leaping in the 
air.” Wrote the News Chronicle: “Her 
arms and hands raised in flight are sheer 
poetry.” Sadler's Wells’ Margot Fonteyn. 
whom many rate the West's greatest bal- 
lerina, was moved to tears of admiration. 
Said she: “This is magical. Now we know 
what we've been missing. I cannot even 
begin to discuss the dancing of Ulanova 
because she is something so magnificent 
I cannot even put it into words.” 
The few carpers pointed out that the 
Bolshoi style had become frozen at a pre- 
revolutionary epoch. Sadler's Wells School 


mother and a retinue of ten, the welcom- 
ing mob was bigger than the one that 
greeted Charlie Chaplin in 1921. 

As Liberace emerged from London’s Pal- 
ladium after his triumphant frst show, a 
17-year-old girl distinguished herself by 
fainting; when she came to, he was solic- 
itously kneeling over her, She promptly 
fainted again. 

His appearance at the Royal Festival 
Hall was sold out three hours after tickets 
went on sale, was picketed by a gang of 
students who professed to be jazz and 
classics lovers, and roused the audience 
to a reaction that the Manchester Guard- 
ian described as “an unnerving squeal, 
like 40,000 Persian cats having their tails 
trodden on simultaneously.” 

His first nightclub appearance, to which 
he wore a white sheared-beaver coat over 
his silver tails. wowed the fashionable set, 
e.g., the Duke and Duchess of Argyll, 
Earl and Countess Cadogan, Lord Foley, 
Princess Aly Khan. One girl dared to 
boo, and was sharply rebuked by the 
management. 

But the biggest clamor of all was made 
by London’s press, which gave him volu- 
minous space. The tone was set at a 
monster press conference at a Piccadilly 
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THE FINE ART OF FILING AND FINDING... 
COMPLETELY EXPRESSED BY REMINGTON RAND! 


A simple phone call to your local Remington Rand 
representative can start you toward solving one of 
the most costly and time-consuming headaches in 
business today! That’s the management of your 
records... the fine art of filing and finding. And it 
is a fine art, for the paperwork 
involved in business today is increas- 
ing in quantity and complexity. 
The Remington Rand specialist 
can show you that very likely a good 
portion of most business records are 
not kept in the right place. That 
another part of these records can in fact be destroyed 
immediately. That much is inactive and can be stored 
elsewhere. He’ll help survey all your records, and 
assist you in setting up a system that will keep the 
management of your records flowing 





smoothly and efficiently. — 

In doing so, he may well recom- | = 
mend that champion of all space-savers, rs = 
a FILM-A-RECORD microfilm machine. 5 F 
For a stack of records a yard high can E 4 
be reproduced permanently, exactly, — 


quickly on a roll of film small enough @-. a4 
to hold in the palm of your hand. And, 
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they can be quickly found when needed. 
Or it could be that your solution to } 
saving space and cutting cost in the 
file room is Remington Rand’s shelf 
filing system. 

And something that will fit into just 
about everybody’s filing situation is 
the Remington Rand exclusive ’ ; 
KoMPAKT® line of files. Same height, 

depth and width as conventional filing 

o cabinets, but you get one extra drawer. 
7 Imagine the savings in space and 
» money. 

These are only three of more than 
_ 120 record control and filing systems 
_ he might suggest. 

y, Why not put your filing problems 
, in the hands of your Remington Rand 
specialist. Call him, or write for FREE illustrated 
booklet, “Your Records,” (X1615) to Room 2008, 
815 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Reemington. Farnudl 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 

























Pete Penn says: 


"Mother 
Nature... 


stored her finest crude oil beneath 
the hillsof the Pennsylvania Grade 
oil regions, where I come from.” 

That's why today’s best motor 
oils are brands of Pennsylvania. 
No other motor oils are so natu- 
rally suited to the high-speed, 
high-temperature service of 
today’s engines. 

Take a tip from Pete Penn. At 
your next oil change, ask for a 
brand of Pennsylvania motor oil. 
Sold by good dealers everywhere. 





Today’s BEST Oils 


Start with Nature’s BEST Crude 
...and that means Pennsylvania! | 


INSIST ON A BRAND OF | 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Motor Oi! | 






PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 


Oil City, Pennsylvania © 1988 
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Liperace & Mom at WATERLOO STATION 


In sheared beaver and 


nightclub when a reporter bluntly asked: 
“Do you lead a normal sex life?” Without 
a quiver in his professional smile. Liberace 
answered softly: “Yes. Do you?” 

Next day the Daily Mirror’s irrepressi- 
ble columnist, Cassandra. described Libe- 
race as “this deadly, winking. sniggering, 
snuggling, scent-impregnated, chromium- 
plated, luminous, quivering, giggling, fruit- 
flavored. mincing, ice-covered heap of 
mother-love” and declared that “he is 
the summit of sex—the pinnacle of Mas- 
culine. Feminine and Neuter . The 
Sunday Pictorial ran a story headlined 
MY LovELY Boy, by “Momma Liberace.” 
and printed a picture made up half of 
his face, half of hers. 

Such treatment was rougher than Libe- 
race received at the hands of most 
U.S. -even the toughest Amer- 
icans have been softened by personal con- 
tact with the Liberace charm—and he 
momentarily lost his smile. ‘““To mention 


has 


newssheets 


Mom-ism, to refer to my love for my 
mother as if it were Communism or 
Naziism, is something I can’t imagine 
anyone in his right mind would do,” 


he snapped. Then recovering his benign 
calm. Liberace purred: “Everyone has to 
expect a certain number of nonbelievers, 
and even enemies. I suppose that’s why 
they shot Abraham Lincoln and crucified 
Jesus.” 


Massed Strings 


Out of the foggy moors and smoky 
cities of England it came, music that sang 
of Technicolor landscapes and of love 
that was tender, and safely 
married. Every song was almost without 
flaw, as in a languorous dream, rich and 
edgeless as whipped cream, and always 
giving a hint of something a little more 
respectable than a mere pop tune, as the 
massed strings soared to the discrete 
pulsation of a harp or a guitar. At 
sometimes the music actually was more 
respectable, as when it was an orchestral 
arrangement of an operatic aria. This was 
the music of Annunzio Paolo Mantovani, 


contented 








silver tails, a normal life. 





a swarthy Italian-turned-Briton who five 
years ago zoomed to the top of the “mood 
music” heap and has stayed at or near 
it ever since. 

In Boston last week, Mantovani and a 
45-piece orchestra (mostly of U.S. musi- 
cians) jampacked staid old Symphony 
Hall on the first leg of a 60-city tour. 
The crowd. a cross section of the musical 
public from teen-agers to grandparents, 
was there to listen rather than to 
ticipate. When slight. unassuming 
leader Mantovani walked 
stage, the crowd seemed to squirm with 
delight. When he played such favorites 
Voulin Rouge 


par- 
Band- 
solemnly on 





ways, Green Sleeves, 
and Schubert's Ave Maria, the communal 
catch in the throat was almost audible. 
Afterwards, autograph hunters queued up 
They 
left, 





quietly outside his dressing roo 
his dignified thanks 
pleased and satisfied. 
Mantovani was born in Venice in 1905. 
He inherited his taste for the lyrical side 
of music from his father, who was once 
concertmaster for Toscanini, Saint-Saéns 
and Mascagni. When Paolo was four, the 
family went to England on an opera tour 
and decided to stay. Paolo showed talent 


received and 





on the piano, then the violin, and gave 
solo recitals before settling into the 


salon-music business. Over the years he 
gained the London’s music 
world, began broadcasting, and became 
Composer-Playwright Noel Coward's mu- 
sical director. 

Nobody can explain Mantovani's sud- 
den ascent from a_better-than-average 
bandleader of average popularity. except 


respect of 


that in r9s1 he added a couple of dozen 
strings to sweeten up his orchestra, and 
recorded a schmalzy old waltz called 
Charmaine. It was a period when makers 
of LP records were discovering the pos- 
Mantovani’s 
“new music” just what 
thousands of people wanted to hear when 
they were not really listening. It still is. 
Today. London Records claims, sales have 
topped 2.0 oo on his 16 LPs. 


sibilities of mood music. 


was apparently 
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“Think what you'd be 
missing uf you hadn't 
stayed at Seabrook !’’ 





SEABROOK FARMS CO., well-known packer of frozen 
food products, offers its people a plan of group insur- 
ance as a vital part of its employee relations program. 
The plan was developed with Connecticut General to 
include Life, Accident and Health and Hospital bene- 


fits for Seabrook workers. 


THIS PROTECTION hiclps to relieve employees of press- 
ing financial concerns. As a result, Seabrook believes, 
they work more effectively to maintain quantity 


and quality work levels. So Seabrook also benefits. 


Connecticut General 
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“For a good future, good 
pay and group insurance, 
who wouldn't stay?” 


THROUGH RESEARCH and experience in employee rela- 


tions, we have developed a service, called B. E. U., 
to achieve Better Employee Understanding of group 
insurance. Employee understanding is essential if the 
employer is to realize the fullest return on his invest- 


ment in group insurance benefits. 


LIKE TO LEARN HOw to get the most out of your group 
insurance investment? Just ask our local office or your 
general insurance man about B. E. U. Connecticut 


General Life Insurance Company of Hartford. 


@ GROUP INSURANCE 
@ PENSION PLANS 

@ HEALTH 

@ ACCIDENT 

@ LIFE 











SMOKERS EVERYWHERE 
ARE DISCOVERING WHY 


ViceRoYS - 
are gmoother | 





TWICE AS MANY 
FILTERS IN 
THE VICEROY TIP 


as the other two largest- 
selling filter brands! 











Only Viceroy has 
20,000 filters... 
twice as many 
filters in every tip 
as the other two 
largest-selling fil- 
ter brands... to 
givethe smoother 
Viceroy taste! 





VICEROY 
Dilter Tip 
CIGARETTES 
KING -SITE 


The exclusive Viceroy filter is made from 
pure cellulose—soft, snow-white, natural 
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MEDICINE 





Blowout in the Heart 


Bent over his drafting board at an 
Army Engineers’ installation in Alexan- 
dria, Va., Private Norman L,. Hickey, 27, 
felt a sudden tightening around his chest 
—‘‘as though someone had been screwing 
down a metal band around it, and I was 
shaking like a leaf.” He worked on. Next 
day, too nauseated to eat. Hickey felt the 
tightness return. He gave up, went on sick 
call. Doctors. unable to decide what ailed 
him, even sent him to a fever isolation 
ward before he ended up in the cardiac 
clinic of Walter Reed Army Hospital. Be- 
cause his case was so tricky, the hospital 
called Presidential Cardiologist Thomas 
Mattingly for consultation. Colonel Mat- 
tingly had the diagnosis in jigtime: a rup- 
ture, creating a tunnel between the aorta 
and the right auricle of the heart. 

Hole in the Wall. The aorta is the 
heart's outlet. through which the left ven- 
tricle pumps freshly oxygenated blood to 
the entire body. A weak spot in the wall 
of Hickey’s aorta had ruptured, blowing a 
hole in the adjoining wall of the right au- 
ricle, which draws in used blood from the 
veins and sends it on its way to the lungs 
to be oxygenated. Thus a large proportion 
of the outgoing blood was being short- 
circuited, clogging the right side of the 
heart instead of coursing into the arteries. 
Hickey’s heart was laboring enormously 
at only 25% efficiency. He was put to bed 
on a salt-free diet. and dosed with digitalis 
to boost his heart, That was in January. 

Such an accident in the heart is ex- 
tremely rare. Heretofore, it has nearly 
always proved fatal. Surgeons considered 
two operations for stitching up the rup- 
tured valve, decided against them as of- 
fering no real hope of success. Then a 
visiting Swede. Dr. Hans Erik Hanson, 
suggested plugging the tunnel with a plas- 
tic sponge shaped like a long-stemmed 
golf tee. That was in June. 

While Hickey waited at Walter Reed, 
his ankles and body slowly swelling with 
accumulating fluid, researchers at the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health began experi- 
menting on 21 dogs. Seldom has a surgical 
research project been pushed so fast. The 
dogs stood up well in the tests. The sur- 
geons felt ready for Hickey. 

Water in the Bag. At 8:45 a.m. on Aug. 
1, attendants wheeled Hickey into an op- 
erating room at NIH. The anesthesiolo- 
gists knocked him out with sodium pento- 
thal, then put him in a double-jacketed 
plastic bag up to his neck. Through the 
bag they circulated ice water. When Hic- 
key was chilled enough so that circulation 
could be almost stopped without fear of 
damage to his brain, the surgeons opened 
both his aorta and his heart. Through a 
slit in the aorta they slipped the stem of 
the tee-shaped gadget. then worked this 
down into the heart wall until its head 
plugged the blowout. After trimming off 
excess stem, they sewed the plug in place. 
Then they stitched up the incisions, closed 
Hickey’s chest and let him thaw out. 


in 
— 
Walter Bennett 
Patrent Hickey & DupLicate TEE 
A plug has a place in his heart. 





Last week Hickey lolled on a living- 
room couch at home, drinking a beer and 
puffing on a cigarette. Out of the Army 
with a disability discharge, he was literal- 
ly a new man. He is going back to finish 
college, will get into condition meanwhile 
by taking daytime care of his 24-year-old 
son while his wife is at work. “They tell 
me I'll never be an Olympic star,” he 
said. “But hell, I wasn’t an Olympic star 
before.” 


With Four Microphones 


One out of every ten U.S. citizens is hard 
of hearing to some degree, doctors esti- 
mate. At least 4,000,000 have a disability 
severe enough to call for medical atten- 
tion. But 3,000,000 of these do not seek it, 
prefer to go on cocking their heads. cup- 
ping their hands behind their ears and try- 
ing to lip-read. Even those who go to a 
doctor are not assured of the best help; 
across the U.S. there are few speech-and- 
hearing centers where a patient can be 
rigorously examined for correctable causes 
of deafness (e¢.g., emotional factors or un- 
suspected infection). Many doctors with 
limited testing devices in their offices wind 
up saying simply: “Try a hearing aid.” 
After that, the patient is lost among at 
least 117 types of aids made by 40 com- 
panies all pushing their products with 
vigorous sales promotion. If the confused 
patient gets the right type of aid, it is 
often just plain luck. 

Last week an energetic Colorado in- 
ventor named John Victoreen was try- 
ing to replace reliance on luck with a 
higher degree of certainty. No M.D., but 
a self-educated physicist who has made 
a fortune in X rays and nucleonics, Vic- 
toreen “retired” from business six years 
ago to work longer hours than ever in 
his own research laboratory in Colorado 
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concrete pipe... and GROWTH 


Under rivers and over mountains, into the 
cities and out to the farmlands run thousands 
of miles of concrete pipe . . . serving the people 


of America in innumerable ways. 


Ranging in diameter from four inches to sizes 
large enough to drive a truck through, con- 
crete pipe is used in the removal of sewage and 
surplus rainfall, in the transportation of fresh 
water, in housing underground cables, and 
in many other vital public services. 


To supply the needs of our growing nation, 
more than 500 concrete pipe manufacturing 
plants will produce an estimated 15 million 
tons of concrete pipe this year... more than 
double the tonnage produced in 1946, 


This rapid increase in demand for concrete 
pipe is a striking example of the ever more 
important role concrete is playing in our 
nation’s phenomenal growth. To keep pace 
with this growth, cement manufacturers 

the country over have increased . . . and are 
still increasing ... the production of cement, 


the basic ingredient of concrete. 


Since World War II, for example, the Lehigh 
Portland Cement Company has spent 
$110,000,000 to expand production facilities. 
Currently, we are spending $100,000 per da) 

to further increase the supply of Lehigh Cements. 


This is growth for the future . .. growth that 
insures growth, 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT company 
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children 


and the 
facts of life 
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H Because of its vital im- 
port to every parent to- 
H day, McCall's is publish- 
ing the challenging and 
' provocative editorial fea- 
{ ture, Do We Teach Our 
{ Children Too Much 
' About Sex? A noted psy- 
i chiatrist reveals some un- 
suspected facts about 
\ children and “the facts of 
' life”, in the October issue 
H of McCall's. 
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J ie bo & seri a 
IN SEASON year around 

25 days of Sunshine every month 
of the year await your pleasure for 
golf, tennis, outdoor swimming, 
horseback riding and a host of other 
active or leisure diversions. 

Autumn with its colorful mountain 
scenery and delightful weather is 
especially ideal for the fortunate few 
who can take vacations now. 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE 





3 America’s most complete 
year around Resort 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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rings. His interest in hearing aids began 
a hard-of-hearing friend, Radiolo- 
sist Kenneth Allen. asked Victoreen to 
make him a gadget that would enable 
him to hear without straining at medical 
conventions. Size and weight were no ob- 
ject. Said Dr. Allen: “I don't care if I 
have to wear a football helmet and carry 
the batteries in a suitcase.” 

The result was the Vicon, which was 
being offered last week to ear specialists 
for free testing. Because of Victoreen’s 
highly individual theories about sound 
transmission and reproduction, the Vicon 
contains not one microphone but four, 
With four batteries it is bulkier and heav- 
ier (64 oz.) than other transistor aids. 
Doctors do not object to this; they gen- 
erally deplore the fad for smallness and 
concealment. Men wear it under their 
shirts, suspended from a harness around 
their necks; women can clip it to a re- 
inforced shoulder strap. 

Hearing specialists who have done com- 
parison testing rate the Vicon as good as 
other aids for the conduction type of deaf- 
ness, better than most (and perhaps best 
of the lot) for many types of nerve deaf- 
which present a tougher problem. 
The instrument is not recommended for 
slight impairment of hearing, but only 
for ind moderately severe hear- 
ing disabilities. 

rhe real controversy is over Victoreen’s 
determination to keep his hearing aid out 
of the hands of dealers. He has set up a 
special company to handle the Vicon, in- 
sists that he will sell it only on prescrip- 
tion, and will not advertise to the public. 
He wants doctors, not dealers, to distribute 
it (at $200 plus whatever fee the doctor 
chooses to add). So far, Colorado otolo- 
gists have balked at the idea of acting as 
distributors because they do not want to 
be responsible for servicing instruments. 
“I can’t take calls at 2 o'clock in the 
morning from patients who want a hear- 
ing aid adjusted,” objected one doctor. 
Victoreen retorts that under his system, a 
lot of people will hear a lot better. 


Vaccination by Mouth? 


In the race to develop a vaccine against 
poliomyelitis, two rivals were front- 
runners; the University of Pittsburgh's Dr. 
Jonas E. Salk (Tre, March 29, 1954) 
and the University of Cincinnati's Dr. 
Albert B. Sabin. Dr. Salk won with a vac- 
cine made of virus that is at first virulent 
(capable of causing severe disease) but is 
then killed with formaldehyde. This vac- 
cine has to be injected in three spaced 





severe 


doses, 

Last week Dr. Sabin (Tre, May 23 
1955) announced that he was ready to 
start wider-scale field trials with a vaccine 
that is in almost every respect the opposite 
to Salk’s. It is made from “attenuated 
virus incapable of producing 
paralysis but strong enough to stimulate 
immunizing antibodies. This virus is used 
live. It is given by mouth in a single dose. 
Dr. Sabin has already tried it on 


particles 


130 
prisoner-volunteers, needs thousands of 
subjects for fuller proof of its safety 


and eincacy. 











BARODA CLOTIL 
SHIRTS 


Excello 


can be found at these stores: 


ALBANY, N.Y. + MeManus & Riley 
ATLANTA, GA. +» George Muse 

BAKERSFIELD, CALIF. * Malcolm Brock 
BALTIMORE, MD. + Hochschild Kohn Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. + Odum, Bowers & White 
BOSTON, MASS. + Wm. Filene Sons 

BUFFALO, N.Y. + Flint and Kent 


CHICAGO, ILL. * Boynton’s 
Henry C. Lytion Sens 


CINCINNATI, OHIO + Burkhardt Bros, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO + Barelay’s 
The Halle Bros, Co, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO + F & R Lazarus 
DES MOINES, IOWA + Younker Bros, 
DETROIT, MICH. + J. L. Hudson Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. + Paul Steketee & Sons 
The Wurzburg Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. + L.S. Ayers 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. + Levy, Ine. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. + Bullock's 
Mullen & Bluett 


LOUISVILLE, KY. * Rodes-Rapier Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. «+ Milwaukee-Boston Store 
NASHVILLE, TENN. + Joseph Frank & Sons 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. - Porter's, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY * Gimbel Bros. & Branches 
Weber & Heilbroner 
& Branches 


OAKLAND, CALIF. « Moore, Lid. 
RICHMOND, VA. + Thalhimer Bros. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH + Z.C.M.1. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. * Jack Davis. Ine. 
The Emporium 


SAN JOSE, CALIF. « L. Hart & Son Co. 
TRENTON, N. J. « R.A. Donnelly 
WASHINGTON, D.C. + The Young Men's Shop 
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The explanation for the world-wide popularity 


of the EXCELLO shirt pictured here is simple. 


It is made from BARODA CLOTH, an unusual fab- 
ric of striking, yet distinctive surface interest. 
This exceptional combination accounts for the 
fashion correctness of BARODA CLOTH whether 
under the portico of a New Orleans mansion or 
the panoply of a New Delhi palace. 

The secret of BARODA CLOTH is in a special 
weaving process, which creates a subtle pattern 
woven directly into the cloth. This woven pattern 





Excello ...New Delhi to New Orleans 


is responsible for the different, distinguished 
look of the fabric. It is what has made EXCELLO 
shirts of BARODA CLOTH so popular with shirt 
connoisseurs everywhere. 

You can find BARODA CLOTH masterfully “tai- 
lored like a jacket” by EXCELLO in blue, tan, 
grey and green. The price in America is $5.95 
at the stores listed on the opposite page or at 


better stores everywhere. 


€Excello Shirts tne. 1115 Broadway, N.Y. 10 


After today. American cars will never be the same again... 


for the Big New Kind of Ford is a brilliant new automotive 


package—the only fine car in the low-price field! 


@ You're looking at a new adventure 
named Ford! Ever see a car so low? It’s 
just shoulder high, vet it’s easier to enter 
and roomier than ever. And ever see such 
a long car in Ford's field? It looks as long 
as a yacht and twice as lovely. 

But your real thrill comes when this 
Ford shows its stuff! The new Silver Anni- 
versary V-8's, up to 245 lip strong, make 


driving easier than ever. And for super 


economy, try a new Mileage Maker Six. 
It handles as if it reads your mind. It 
corners on the level. It takes the bounce 
out of bumps with its deep-cradle ride. 
It laughs off the miles. It’s quiet as a 
mouse in sneakers. And, the completely 
new Inner Ford has the built-in extra 
quality to keep that wonderful new-car 
feel. Best of all, vou get all this at low Ford 
prices. See the new kind of Ford today! 








ia 
You'll sit sweet. low and pretty 

inside the new built-for-keeps body 
Ford brings you the most comfortable, most lux 
urious, most completely insulated body ever ir 


its field. How do you like those new fabries anc 


that new panel—with all controls recessed? 
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The Custom and Custom 300 The Fairlane and Fairlane 500 
are over 16 feet long are over 17 feet long 
All 5 models in the Custom and Custom 300 Meet the “57 cars that make big « low-priced 
series ride on a big new 116-inch wheelbase word! Whether you choose a new Fairlane (4 
—longest in the low-price field. And Ford's models) or Fairlane 500 (5 models), vou get : 
five beautiful new station wagons all ride on car over 9 inches longer, as much as 4 inches 
the ' pecial ch tov They are lower. They ride o big 18-inch wheelbase. 
longer, lower, heavier, with more room, more And, th he new slim chrome body 
ut area, the smoothest, quietest statio pillars, even the Cluly and Town Sedans have 





ron ride ever. that “hardtop” look! 





As America rolls toward a greater 
Ss tomorrow, Mo-Pac is busy building 
i waws | mo ./ to meet tomorrow’s transportation 
; - challenge, helping strengthen our 
nation’s life line — its shining rails 
i, } of steel. 





TY) . Here is Mo-Pac's brand of progress! 
Our entire freight and passenger 


‘Zr =— fleets are dieselized and radio- 
; equipped. Modern electronic traffic 


control systems speed passengers and 





freight along our 10,000 miles... and 

we're especially proud of our own improved 

version of train-truck service. There’s more, much more such 

as walkie-talkie radio in M-P freight yards and a constant program 
of reducing curves and grades on the main line. 


Mo-Pac works for transportation’s future! 
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Antique Series 

Even Ebbets Field, breeding ground of 
some of the wackiest baseball in the 
world, had seldom seen such a collection 
of antique athletes. When the New York 
Yankees invaded Brooklyn to touch off 
the World Series last week, the Dodger 
clubhouse seemed to creak with age. 
There was portly Catcher Campanella, 
noticeably slowing down at 34, the bumps 
and bruises and broken bones of two dec- 
ades of baseball hurting more than he 
liked to admit. There was that cantanker- 
ous infielder, Jackie Robinson. 37 and 
thick in the middle, but still a scrapper. 





PircHer MaGLie 


There was Shortstop Pee Wee Reese, a 
remarkably chipper 37 despite 14 
sons of big-league ball. And there. walk- 
ing out to the mound to hold off the chal- 
lengers, was the granddaddy of the squad, 
Sal Maglie, a scowling, blue-bearded 
craftsman uncomfortably close to go, 

Nor were the Yankees overloaded with 
apple-cheeked youth. Without Manager 
Charles Dillon Stengel, a swivel-tongued 
seer of 65, the Yankees would be just an- 
other ball club. Then there was Outfielder 
Hank Bauer. a hardened old pro at 34. and 
a veteran of six series. Catcher Yogi Berra 
was only 31, but already a squat relic of 
more series (seven) than any other player 
on either team. There was also a durable 
outhelder of 4o summers named Enos 
Bradsher Slaughter. Back in mid-August, 
old Case Stengel had squinted into the 
future and decided that once his Yanks 
won the pennant they would need some- 
one like “Country” Slaughter—a tough 
customer who plays every ball game for 
blood. So Country, who had grown up on 
the gashouse tactics of the old St. Louis 
Cardinals before drifting to the Yanks 
and then the Kansas City Athletics, was 
back with New York for his third series in 
16 years of major-league play. 


sea- 
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The First Game belonged to Maglie. 
Slaughter reached him for a single and 
then a brash youngster named Mickey 
Mantle clouted a two-run homer. Sal was 
magnificently unconcerned. The two last- 
minute victories with which he had en- 
sured the Dodgers’ pennant weighed 
heavily on his wrenched back. But he 
bent his wicked curve over the corners of 
the plate and he never made the same 
mistake twice. Slaughter calmly hit him 
three for five. but Sal struck out ten 
Yanks, stranded another nine on the 
bases. Behind him, the Dodgers piled up 
nine hits (including homers by Robinson 
and Hodges), got rid of starting Pitcher 


SLUGGERS SLAUGHTER & HopGes 
i Ove till do it." 


Whitey Ford in the third inning, torment- 
ed Relievers Kucks, Morgan and Turley, 
and won easily, 6-3. 

The Second Game was « Yankee de- 
bacle. Starting Pitcher Don Larsen went 
into the second inning six runs in front, 
thanks to Berra’s grand-slam home run. 
Incredibly, the big lead was not enough. 
The Dodgers’ old men began to rattle 
hits all over the ballpark, capped by Duke 
Snider's three-run homer. Before the in- 
ning was over Brooklyn, too, had six runs 
and Larsen was taking a shower. Don 
Newcombe, the Dodgers’ 27-game winner 
who seems constitutionally incapable of 
winning in the series. failed again, unhap- 
pily slouched off the field under the Yan- 
kees’ second-inning fusillade. later relieved 
his frustration by taking a poke at a 
heckling parking-lot attendant. But his 
teammates went on a rampage. Stengel 
flung one pitcher after another into the 
fray (for a World Series record of seven) 
but the Dodgers hit them all impartially 
and often, whenever they were not draw- 
ing walks (the Yankees’ seven pitchers 
issued eleven bases on balls. another se- 
ries record), The game produced several 
other records. The Dodgers’ six runs in 
the second inning, plus the Yankees’ five, 


TOu like TO prove you can 
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was a series mark for one inning. Duke 
Snider's second-inning home run put him 
right up with Lou Gehrig with a lifetime 
series total of ten four-baggers. Brooklyn 
First Baseman Gil Hodges hit three for 
three, including two doubles that pushed 
the Dodgers’ final score to 13 over the 
Yankees’ 8. 

The Third Game brought the Yankees 
home to their own stadium, and they 
came to life. Ford was back on the 
mound; this time his curves were snap- 
ping off sharply and his fast ball was 
really running. While Whitey’s good left 
arm held the Dodgers helpless, Slaughter 
pounded them to death with his bat. Old 
Enos began the game with a series bat- 
ting average of .556: by the end of the 
day it was .583. The Yanks gave the 
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Dodgers a run in the second inning, but 
brash Billy Martin got one right 
with a home run. In the sixth, the Dodgers 
pushed Pee Wee Reese home from third 
after he walloped a resounding triple. 
Slaughter, his team behind once more 
came to the plate with two men on and 
two out. He scowled at Pitcher Roger 
Craig, glared back across ten years to the 
fierce joy of that day in 1946 when he 
hit his last World Series home run 
(against Boston), Then he parked a 3- 
and-1 pitch in the right-field stands to 
break up the ballgame. The final score 
was Yanks 5, Dodgers 3, but the game 
belonged to Slaughter. “I'd be fibbing.” 
he said, “if I didn’t own up that the 
homer meant something a little extra spe- 
cial for me. You know. I'm getting to- 
ward the second half of my career, and 
you like to prove you can still do it.” 

The Fourth Game matched Dodger 
Carl Erskine against Yankee Tom Sturdi- 
vant—Erskine the canny righthander who 


back 


set a series strikeout record (14) against 
the Yankees in Sturdivant the 
lanky in-and-outer who was almost re- 
leased by the Yankees last spring and who 
as blasted out of the second game. For 
six innings Sturdivant let the leadoff 
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WHAT'S NEW IN MOTOR CONTROL? 





C-H THREE-STAR CONTROL 
PERFECT FOR YOUR MOTOR 
LARGE OR SMALL 


Here’s the World's foremost family of 
Motor Control . . . Cutler-Hammer 
Three-Star Motor Control. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of electric 
motor users everywhere insist on 
C-H control for their motors, large 
or small. They know it installs easier 
. so much easier that savings dur- 

ing installation often equal the cost 
of the control. They know it works 
better...so much better that it 
eliminates countless production in- 
terruptions. They know it lasts 
longer .. . so much longer that C-H 
control never requires maintenance 
with all normal use. For complete 
design data on C-H Three- Star Con- 
trol, NEMA sizes 0, 1, 2, 3; Heavy 
Duty Oil-Tight Pushbuttons; and 
other Control Accessories write on 
Ee company letterhead for Pub. 
E-120, Panel Builders Handbook. 
JTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1308 
Se Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





GET IT FIRST IN CUTLER-HAMMER 


GRAVELY iti 
Re Sierter makes 


Snow Removal 









@ Save your heart! , . . Powerful Gravely 
Tractor with push-button starter, 48-inch 
Snowplow attachment takes all the work 
from snow removal! 
23 DIFFERENT TOOLS 

@ 23 attachments to save your time and 
work all year long. Easy Pay Plan... 
only 20% down, 18 months on balance. 


Write today for FREE 24-page 
“Power vs Drudgery’’ Booklet. 


Ly GRAVELY TRACTORS. INC. 


BOX 1070 DUNBAR, W. VA. 
Mrs TESTED FOR 34 YEARS 
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MICHIGAN STATE’s Matsos RETURNING INTERCEPTED Pass 
The mistakes made the difference. 


Dodger get to first base, and for six in- 
nings he shut the door on all but one run. 
The Yanks chipped away at Erskine for 
three runs in four innings, and Erskine de- 
parted. Home runs by Mantle and Bauer 
pushed the Yankee total to six. By the 
eighth inning Sturdivant was obviously 
weary. Between pitches he fidgeted like a 
man with a mouse down his back. In the 
ninth, with one Brooklyn run scored and 
the bases still full of Dodgers, even Casey 
got the jumps. But Sturdivant struck out 
Pinch-Hitter Randy Jackson, got Junior 
Gilliam on an easy fly for the last out and 
a 6-2 victory. 


Calculated Risk 


From the opening kickoff, Michigan's 
Wolverines took a calculated risk. They 
knew it would take something special to 
stop the versatile multiple offense (Time, 
Oct. 8) of Coach Duffy Daugherty’s Mich- 
igan State powerhouse. Almost as if they 
had never heard of mousetrap blocks, 
Michigan’s linemen wore themselves out 
firing into the State backfield. Ends 
slashed hard and fast at the ball carrier, 
linebackers gambled and charged headlong 
into offensive holes. For half the game 
the tactic worked. Until they put on one 
sustained 45-yd. drive late in the second 
quarter, the Spartans gained a total of 
only six yards on the ground. They did 
not come close to scoring. But Michigan 
muffed its scoring chances, too. 

Between halves, Daugherty had time to 
reshuffle his forces. When they took the 
field again, Duffy’s Spartans threw a seven- 
man line at Michigan's tiring Wolverines. 
State’s superior power began to force 
Wolverine mistakes. Michigan’s Sopho- 
more Fullback John Herrnstein tried a 
jump pass, was rushed and tossed the 
ball to an interception by Spartan Line- 
backer Arch Matsos. Minutes later, Spar- 
tan Captain Matsko, who had never kicked 
a field goal in his life, dropped back, took 
aim, and booted his team into a 3-0 lead. 

The fourth quarter was all State. End 
Jim Hinesly got a crack at Herrnstein 


and shook him loose from the ball. Hinesly 
recovered it, and six plays later Halfback 
Dennis (‘The Menace’) Mendyk drove 
over for a touchdown. It hardly mattered 
that Matsko missed his kick for the extra 
point. The score stayed 9-0, and Michigan 
State, safely past its most dangerous rival, 
was sighted-in squarely on the Big ‘Ten 
Championship. 
Across the country, football provided 
its usual quota of autumn excitement: 
@ Encouraged by the superb defensive 
play of 240-lb. Tackle Proverb Jacobs, 
California’s twice-beaten Golden Bears 
pushed favored Pitt all over Berkeley's 
fog-shrouded Memorial Stadium, upset 
the Panthers, 14-0. 
} In the Ivy League, the University of 
Pennsylvania won its first game since 
1953, ended a 1g-game losing streak by 
scalping Dartmouth’s Indians, 14-7. While 
Princeton was toying with Columbia, 39-0, 
Yale’s Big Blue team smothered Brown, 
20-2. Harvard, however, took an embarras- 
sing whipping from little Tufts, 19-13. 


Scoreboard 

@ In an obvious effort to team up with his 
stablemate, Career Boy, and steal France’s 
famous Prix de l’'Arc de Tromphe horse 
race at Longchamps, C. V. Whitney's 
gallant little Fisherman sprinted away 
from the starting wire. Far back Career 
Boy, Eddie Arcaro aboard, waited for the 
front-runners to tire in Fisherman's wake. 
But Ribot, the Italian wonder horse 
(Time, July 30), unbeaten in 15 starts, 
ran away with the race in the stretch. A 
tired six lengths back came Britain's Tal- 
go. Career Boy was a well-beaten fourth. 
Q Disturbed because athletes all over the 
world had “misunderstood” the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee’s latest addi- 
tion to the Olympic oath—a pledge by 
each performer that he not only is an 
amateur but intends to remain one—the 
1.0.C. executive board met in Lausanne, 
decided to suspend the new pledge, re- 
signed itself to the fact that an amateur 
is an amateur until he plays for pay. 
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60,000,000 FLYING itt titeees MTTIT' 


HY oferrree riff 
AMERICANS BY 1960 TITILICDNLL MLL 
FROM 384 THOUSAND PASSENGERS IN 1930 TO 60 MILLION passengers AARAAAAAAL ARAARAAAAI 


in 1960 — that's the forecast as flying moves into the age of jet and turbo- 


prop aviation. In other words, there will soon be 156 flying Americans ARAAAARAAL f : AA ¥ Al see y 
for every 1 who flew 30 years ago! ? ! ry! 





SKILLED PILOTS will have accurate navi- 
gational information throughout every 
minute of the flight with the new specially 
designed Sperry SP-30 Flight Control Sys- 
tem—which also aids in smooth approaches 
and landings. It is, in fact, a tireless assistant 
af the precise control of the plane. 
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ON-THE-DOT arrivals and departures will SPEED—COMFORT-SAFETY-—al! are emphasized in these giant new airliners that will whisk 
become more and more routine with the you smoothly from coast-to-coast in 4 hours—from New York to London in 6. Average speed 
Sperry SP-30 Flight Control System helping will be well over 500 miles per hour—but you'd never know it as you fly high above storms 
the swift airliners to ride aerial highways and other disturbances in the calm, clear atmosphere, 


automatically on schedule. 


n designing the SP-30 Flight Control System for jet and turbo-prop air- 
craft, Sperry has utilized more than 40 years of experience in aviation 


instrumentation and controls. From the beginning of aviation, Sperry has GYROSCOPE COM) 
led the way in pioneering the developments in this field that have made Great Neck, New York 
airline travel today safer, more efficient and more comfortable. DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 








SIX WAYS GENERAL ELECTRIC HELPS CREATE 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES FOR OTHERS 


By creating new products: lor 
example, food-waste disposers, 
first manufactured by General 
Electric, are now also being made 
by eleven other companies. and 
are a source of new business to 
many thousands of local retailers. 





By working closely with dealers to 
help increase their business and 
payrolls, Marketing counsel, fac- 
tory service training, advertising 
support and consumer credit ar- 
rangements are all available to 
these independent businessmen. 





By buying locally, where possible, 
and thus stimulating commercial 
activity in the 112 communities 
where General Electric has plants. 
Each $1,000 of purchases and pay- 


rolls generates about $5,000 more 
in business within the community. 





By helping keep the cost of elec- 
tricity low through development of 
better equipment for producing 
and using it. The ever-increasing 
enjoyment of this “household bar- 


gain,” electricity, creates business 
opportunities in every community, 
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By breaking down the big jobs: 
Complex defense projects, for ex- 
ample. are beyond the scope of 
small businesses, but, through sub- 
contracting. they get jobs they can 
handle when a large company takes 
the over-all risks and responsibility. 





By pioneering in new fields that 
can open up new industries with 


future business opportunities lor 
many companies large and small. 
General Electrie’s current pioneer- 
ing investment in developing atom- 


ic electricity is a good example. 








How progress 


Today Americans are putting elec- 
tricity to work to a degree unmatched 
anywhere in the world: every decade 
for the past 75 years, they have doubled 
the amount they use, and they are 
now doubling it every eight years. 

The electrical industry is therefore 
one of the fastest growing in the na- 
tion because, essentially, it provides 
products and services many people 


want, in the way they want them, and 


400,000 local, independent dealers and 
other retailers: They have more business 
opportunities today than ever before in 
selling and servicing the many new and 
improved products from General Electric. 





at General Electric benefits other businesses 


because electric power is at the very 
heart of the American economy and 
national security. 

As a part of the industry, General 
Electric has shared in this growth and, 
we believe, contributed to it in many 
ways. And so have hundreds of thou- 
sands of other businesses, both large 
and small. 

In the process of serving customers, 


providing jobs and trying to earn a 


42,000 suppliers — 90% of them 
small businesses: These firms, 
12,000 more than in 1950, get al- 150% increase since 1939. In that for small 


most half General Electric's income 
in exchange for skills and supplies. 


Over 155,000 jobs in electrical 
contracting: This is a more than 
period, jobs in electrical whole- 
sale and retail businesses doubled, 


return for its owners, General Electric 


now depends on the skills and enter- 





prise of nearly a half million of these 


businesses dealers. suppliers, con- 
tractors, service men and others. They, 
in turn, get from us day-to-day busi- 
ness and opportunities for growth that 
they might not otherwise have. 

In their relationship with us, these 
businesses expect more than the chance 


to make a reasonable profit. They want 


service trades: The 


Over 140,000 jobs in electrical 
opportunities 
businesses here should 
multiply even faster as Americans 
continue to live better...electrically. 


to be recognized as independent, with 
the right to operate their own busi- 
nesses according to their own ideas. 
We know they want from us, as we 
want from them, lasting friendly asso- 
ciations based on helpful service, cour- 
lesy, integrity, 

On these pages are some of the ways 
we at General Electric are trying to 
live up to our responsibilities in rela- 


tionships with other businesses 








Over 1,400,000 jobs in electrical 
manufacturing: G. E. is one of more 
than 5,000 competing firms, large 
and small. All stimulate and sharein 
the flow of business opportunities. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





ALLIED VAN LINES © WORLD’S LARGEST LONG-DISTANCE MOVERS 
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Allied Agents Located In All Principal Cities 
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No. 1 specialist 
in local moving! 


On the move? Call your Allied Agent! 
He’s the No. J specialist in local mov- 
ing. He’s an expert in long-distance 
moving, too. 


Pick-up and delivery are as prom- 
ised when your Allied Agent handles 
the job. Perfect packing and storage 
are part of Allied’s service, too. 
Nationwide facilities in principal 
cities in U.S.A. and Canada. Get free 
booklet “Before You Move” from 
Allied Agent listed in your classified 
telephone directory or write Allied 
Van Lines Inc., Broadview, Illinois. 











SCIENCE 





° 
Biocontrol 

A familiar horror of science fiction is 
the slave whose thoughts and actions are 
governed by an electronic gadget grafted 
into his brain. There might be some truth 
in this fiction, says Electrical Engineer 
Curtiss R. Schafer, who designs and devel- 
ops electronic instruments for the Norden- 
Ketay Corp. of New York City. Elec- 
tronics, he believes, could save a lot of 
work for the indoctrinators and thought- 
controllers of the future. 

At last week’s National Electronics Con- 
ference at Chicago, Schafer discussed re- 
cent improvements in scientific knowl- 
edge and control of the brain, After all, 
he pointed out, the brain is a digital com- 
puter whose functioning can be profoundly 
affected by electrical influences. The elec- 
troencephalograph (brain-wave detector) 
shows electrical signals that ebb and flow 
in the brain. Perhaps these signals can be 
simulated, controlling the brain’s sensa- 
tions and thoughts. 

Injected Signals. “The logical exten- 
sion of electroencephalographic research,” 
said Schafer, “may result in the formation 
of another hybrid science, biocontrol. The 
biophysicist has measured and recorded 
the electrical activity of the central nerv- 
ous system, and shown that neural [nerve ] 
currents control many of our mental and 
muscular activities. The electronic-control 
scientist has taught us that minute elec- 
trical signals, properly amplified, may be 
used for the control of airplanes, guided 
missiles and machine tools. 

“It is quite logical to believe that these 
two sciences will merge. Biocontrol may 


| be defined as the control of physical move- 


ments, mental processes, emotional re- 
actions and apparent sensory perceptions 
. « by means of bioelectrical signals 





Donald Fitch 
ENGINEER SCHAFER 
Life with a socket in the scalp. 
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YOU CAN HELP 


Your water works officials bear a heavy 
responsibility. 

Their job is to supply you, your 
community and industry with all the 
woter needed. No easy task in these 
days of rapidly increasing demand. 

But you can help. 

By encouraging long range planning 
of water facilities. By supporting 
modernization of your present system, 
if needed. By recognizing the pressing 
need for realistic water rates. The cost 
of bringing you water... still your 
cheapest necessity...has risen sharply. 

You can be sure, too, when your 
water officials specify cast iron pipe, 
they're acting in your best interest. 
Here's why: 

Over 70 American public utilities are 
still being efficiently served by cast iron 
mains laid over a hundred years ago. 

This means that you, as a citizen, can 
rely on dependable cast iron pipe for 
generations. Result—longer years of 
trouble-free service, fewer tax dollars 
spent on repairs or maintenance. 


Cast Iron Pipe, Our Most 
Reliable Water Carrier 





laid 106 years ago, this cast iron 
water main is still serving New York. 
Today, modernized cast iron pipe, 
centrifugally cast,is even more rugged 
and longer lasting. 


Long Life for Gas Mains 





This cast iron gas main, laid over 100 
years ago, still serves Hartford (Conn.) 
Gas Co. 


Century-long service records prove 
that cast iron gas mains are remark- 
ably efficient, reliable and economical, 


Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, 
Thos. F. Wolfe, Managing Director, 122 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 


CAST IRON PIPE == 
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the water you drink may have 
quenched Caesar's thirst! 


Water is indestructible. 

Heat it... freeze it... put 
it under pressure...it always 
returns to its original form 
and to the ocean from whence 
it came. 

The cycle is endless. Un- 
fortunately, there’s no more 
rainfall today than twenty 
centuries ago. Meanwhile, 
home and industrial consump- 
tion of water is rising to stag- 
gering proportions. 


Will we have enough for 
the future? 

You can help make sure we 
will. By encouraging advance 
planning of adequate water 
facilities. By supporting vital 
water financing. By encourag- 
ing realistic water rates. Be- 
ginning now! 

The day when America 
could take its water for grant- 
ed is long since past... as 
dead as Caesar. 
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“BLACK & WHITE 






Your expectations are always fulfilled 
when you choose Black & White. It’s 
a favorite the world over, because its 


quality and character never change. 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. ¥. © SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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with only 2.9% in 1953. In the scramble 
to buy, West Germany’s stock average 
of 17 industrial groups shot from 87 in 
mid-1953 to a high of 215 in 1955, with 
some individual stocks selling for as much 
as $400 a share. 

Interest at 8°/,. To keep its new mar- 
ket—and overall economy—from balloon- 
ing too far too fast, West Germany has 
tightened credit. As a result, industrial 
stock averages have slipped to 181. How- 
ever, the demand for new capital is so 
great that eleven big firms. led by the 
Robert Bosch electrical company, recent- 
ly went into the market with $109.5 mil- 
lion worth of bonds and pegged them at 
an 8% interest rate to tempt investors, v. 
about 4% for stocks. By last week not 
only had the bonds been snapped up, but 
exchange officials predicted that other 
securities such as municipal bonds, gov- 
ernment bonds and stocks, which slipped 
lower in the first rush to buy the 8% 
bonds, would also be on their way up 
again as increasing numbers of investors 
hurried into the market. 


AVIATION 
Big Step 

After months of prodding by the White 
House and the New York State Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination, 18 U.S. air- 
lines last week took a big step toward 
hiring Negroes for flight crews. The lines, 
all of which fly into New York, announced 
a joint policy of “judging applicants in all 
categories of employment and upgrading 
on the basis of merit. without regard to 
race, creed, color or national origin.” In 
addition, they agreed not to solicit job 
seekers from agencies and schools that 
bar Negroes. 

On the ground, the airlines already em- 
ploy about 5,000 Negroes, roughly 4% of 
their working force, as fuelers, cleaners, 
mechanics, ticket sellers, secretaries. But 
in the air, no scheduled U.S. passenger 
line employs a Negro pilot, stewardess, 
navigator, flight engineer or radio operator. 
Since 1945, New York's antidiscrimina- 
tion commission has investigated 16 com- 
plaints filed by disappointed Negro appli- 
cants against seven airlines, found some 
discrimination in half the cases. 

Last November President Eisenhower's 
Committee on Government Contracts, 
which seeks to wipe out discrimination in 
companies doing business with the Govern- 
ment, called together the presidents of 
eleven airlines. Some of them readily 
admitted the ban on Negro flight person- 
nel, but promised to eliminate it gradually. 
Last week's statement was one of the first 
big steps in this direction. 

But many problems remain. The biggest, 
as far as Negro pilots are concerned, is 
that few are trained to handle four-engine 
equipment. The airlines also have been un- 
easy about possible hostility from some 
passengers and even crew members. At 
week's end, however, the Air Line Pilots 
Association, the Air Line Stewards and 
Stewardesses union and the Flight Engt- 
neers International Association promised 
that Negro applicants would be welcome. 
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$. C. Johnson & Son, Inc, famous manufacturer of quality wax products for home and 
industry, uses Copyflex to speed and simplify purchasing-receiving paperwork. Receiv- 
ing data is added on to a translucent copy of the purchase order, and Copyflex copies— 
made mechanically without further writing—serve as receiving reports and notices. No 
costly rewriting or retyping of basic order information, no manual copying errors. 





The American Steel & Wire Division of the United States Steel Corporation, world’s greatest 
producer and fabricator of steel, gets out a wide variety of paperwork on a fast, one- 
writing basis with Copyflex. Accounting reports, works standards, and production 

ters are mechanically reproduced directly from written worksheets. Elimination of 
manual transcription speeds processing of important information, saves thousands of 
dollars annually in clerical costs 


Copies anything typed, written, 
printed or drawn on ordinary 
translucent paper—in seconds. 


Specialists in Copying Since 1897 
CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
4700 MONTROSE AVENUE « CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 


In Canada: Charles Bruning Co. (Canoda), Lid., 105 Church St., Toronto 1, Ont. 
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First-Line Companies 
Eliminate a Big Cost 
of Major Business 
Operations 


with Revolutionary 
Copyflex One- Writing Method! 


Throughout America, alert companies like those 
described here are simplifying and speeding major 
business operations with the revolutionary one-writing 
method made possible by modern Copyflex copying 
machines. You surely can, too! 


With Copyflex, you write basic information only once— 
the entire series of copies needed to complete any 
systematized business operation are mechanically 
reproduced from the original. You eliminate the big cost 
and delay for retyping or rewriting constant information 
from one form to another. 


Copyflex machines are clean, odorless, economical— 
letter-size copies cost less than a penny each for 
materials. Copyflex will fit readily into your present 
systems. Mail coupon today—it can mean important 
savings for you. 


Bruning gives you the product and service you need 
when you need it! Plants at Teterboro, N.J., Chicago, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, and Toronto. Sales-service 
offices in 30 principal cities in the United States and 
Canada. 


See Copyflex in action 
at the International Sys- 
tems meeting, Philadel- 
phia, October 22-24. 






Desk top Model 100 Copyflex copies originals 11 inches 
wide by any length. Makes up to 300 copies of different 
letter-size originals per hour. Only $498.50. Other models 
available to copy originals up to 46 inches wide. 


Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dept. 101-A 
4700 Montrose Avenue, Chicago 41, Illinois 


Please send me information on the Copyflex process and 
machines. 
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“Guess the ninth floor 
hasn’t heard that 


KELLY GIRLS can 
eliminate costly overtime” 





The man who manages your office 
knows the high cost of “burning the 
midnight oil” in (1) extra pay, (2) 


inefficient, 
morale. 


tired regulars, 


(3) 


lower 


Kelly Girls work in your office on 


our payroll. Ability-tested typists, ste- 
nographers, switchboard operators — or 
whatever office help you need — are 
ready to fill in temporarily during va- 
cations, sick leaves and peak loads, 

Next time overtime threatens to put 
a sag in your earnings report, dial for 
a capable, inexpensive Kelly Girl who 
is bonded, insured, guaranteed. 











Akron FR. 6-3512 
Baltimore MU. 5-3195 
Battle Creek WO. 2-8486 
Birmingham 54-2662 
Boston Li. 2-3725 
Buttalo MA. 2252 
Cincinnati MA, 1-3436 
Cleveland TO. 1-1991 
Columbus CA. 1-7176 


Davenport 6- 

Des Moines AT. 2-8254 
Detroit WO. 3-951 

Fort Wayne EA. 5869 
Fort Worth ED. 2.2535 
Grand Rapids GL. 9-0324 
Hartford JA. 7-1195 
Houston CA. 2-7785 
Indianapolis ME, 5-4400 
Kalamazoo 5-4247 
Kansas City BA. 1.9229 
a 
Louisville JU. 3-5875 
Memphis JA. 7-2722 


RUSSELL KELLY 
OFFICE SERVICE 


Miami FR. 4-6450 
Milwaukee BR. 3-7340 
Newark MA, 3-4571 

New Orleans CA. 7151 
Oklahoma City CE, 2-8912 
Philadelphia RI. 6-1322 
Pittsburgh EX, 1-3222 
Portland, Ore. CA. 2-2332 
Rochester, N.Y. BA. 1315 
Sacramento Gi. 3-2860 
San Antonio CA. 7-1217 
San Francisco SU. 1-0265 
San Jose CY. 7-5768 
Seattle SE. 5959 


Springfield, Mass. RE. 9-8845 


St. Louls CH. 1-2608 
St. Paul CA. 4-3394 
Syracuse 3-2102 
Toledo CH. 6-2211 
Tulsa LU. 5-5830 
Washington ST. 3-5448 
Wilmington OL, 5-6246 
Youngstown Ri, 4-1203 


Headquarters, Free Press, Bidg., 


Detroit 26, Michigan 


WORLO’S LARGEST SERVICE SUPPLYING 
WHITE COLLAR GIRLS EXCLUSIVELY 
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Trouble in Lebanon 

In the days when Gamal Abdel Nasser 
was a mere captain, neighboring little 
Lebanon was making money hand over 

| fist as the Middle Eastern go-between for 

Western entrepreneurs. It avoided vio- 

lent nationalism, and Western businesses 

turned to it as to an oasis for their Mid- 

dle Eastern headquarters, transforming 
\.the tiny, tidy state into the Switzerland 

of the Arab world. 

Last week the Middle Eastern Switzer- 
land turned out instead to be a little 
Egypt. It threatened Iraq Petroleum Co.. 
producer of one-fifth the Middle East's 
oil, with confiscatory fines, warned that it 
might nationalize the oil company’s Leb- 
anese properties. 

Equal Pay. The outburst came over 
the twin pipelines that the British-man- 
aged (and British- French- Dutch- U.S.- 
owned) I.P.C. operates between its Iraq 
fields and Lebanon’s Mediterranean port 

of Tripoli, The Lebanese in 1944 gave 
renewed approval to an old agreement to 
1) let I.P.C. run its pipes through their 
country, 2) exempt the company from 
taxation, 3) submit all disputes to arbi- 
tration. In 1947, I.P.C. began paying tran- 
sit fees to Syria and Lebanon, through 
which its pipelines ran. Though the lines 
traversed Syria for 263 miles, Lebanon 
for only 20, I.P.C. paid each the same 
amount (about $364,000 in 1948). Two 
years later ILP.C. built a giant third line 
to the Syrian port of Baniyas, began 
laying plans for another 24-incher from 
the Homs (Syria) junction to Lebanon’s 
Tripoli. 

Then Syria demanded bigger transit 
fees. L.P.C. agreed, worked out a mileage- 
volume pipeline formula that would pay 
Syria $18 million annually, threw in an 
extra $23.8 million to settle past claims. 
Last January it offered the same arrange- 
ment to Lebanon, which asked pay equal 
to Syria’s, though I.P.C.’s Lebanese lines 
traveled one-thirteenth the distance and 
carried half the volume. 

Losing Faith. Last July, on the day 
Nasser seized the canal, Minister of State 
Saeb Salam, No. 2 man in the Lebanese 
government and good friend of Nasser’s, 
brought a new weapon into the negotia- 
tions: a tax decree that abrogated the tax 
exemption granted I.P.C. (retroactive five 
years) as well as the exemption for the 
American-owned Tapline, which carries 
oil from the Saudi Arabian fields to Sidon. 
| Salam slapped a $13 million tax bill on 
I.P.C., gave the company until Sept. 29 
to pay, under the threat of a heavy fine. 
Salam had hoped to play off Tapline 
against I.P.C., offered it a deal. But Tap- 
line sided with I.P.C., argued that a con- 
tract is a contract, that difficulties should 
be arbitrated. 

Last week, with time running out, 
I.P.C. struck back. It announced it had 
abandoned plans to route the spur from 
Homs through Lebanon, had begun build- 
ing it to the Syrian port of Baniyas in- 
stead. The company also fired 120 Leb- 
anese it had hoped to use on the new 
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spur, brought anguished protests from 
Lebanese businessmen. Cried Right Wing 
Deputy Nicolas Salem: “It’s easy to de- 
stroy but not everybody can build... 
Investors are losing faith in Lebanon.” 


INDUSTRY 
A Case for Lower Tariffs 


After a three-year study of eight tariff- 
protected U.S. industries, Economist Per- 
cy W. Bidwell concluded last week that 
gradual but deep tariff cuts would not 
hurt U.S. industry as a whole and would 
damage only the marginal producers in 
import-sensitive industries. “Most of these 
industries,” he wrote, “have been in long- 
term declines and are characterized by 
weak financial situations, severe seasonal 
or cyclical unemployment and wages be- 
low the national levels.” Bringing down 
the tariff walls could channel U.S. capital 
and labor into more productive endeavor. 

Bidwell’s book, What the Tariff Means 
to American Industries, was sponsored by 
the nonpartisan Council on Foreign Re- 
lations. To get the facts on both sides of 
the tariff story, Bidwell assembled a stand- 
ing team of 28 top bankers, educators, 
editors, businessmen, government officials, 
and had them scrimmage in round-table 
discussions with leaders of the eight indus- 
tries: iron and steel, synthetic chemicals, 
electrical equipment, watches, bicycles, 
chinaware, glassware, woolens. Represent- 
ed were both ardent protectionists and 
advocates of free trade. 

Foreign Scapegoats. Tarifis have been 
halved in the past generation, Bidwell 
acknowledged, and an increasing majority 
of U.S. businessmen favor still more slic- 
ing. However, Bidwell observed, “when 
business is bad, American firms are tempt- 
ed to make a scapegoat of foreign compe- 
tition, although their difficulties may have 
arisen principally from domestic causes.” 

Tariffs only encourage sliding, inefficient 
manufacturers to continue in uneconomic 
industries that require federal protection, 
says the study. In effect, they are sub- 
sidized by consumers. In the mass-pro- 
duction industries, where U.S. wages are 
far above world scales, Bidwell found that 
the U.S. worker usually so outproduces 
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Its New...lIts Fast...its Elegant 


Olernwe Veet Youch St OO Adding Orkin The new colorful 


Monroe “800” gives your business the unmistakable forward look—provides the 
“touch of velvet” that makes anyone a figuring expert. Its beauty of design and advanced 


precision keyboard bring gracious décor and streamlined 


efficiency to the truly modern office. fr %& 


Under this distinctive case is a Vad / 
mechanism built © See the MAN from MON ROE 


endure for years to come. Pl 
for CALCULATING 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. ° 
.X) ADDING 
General Offices: Orange, New Jersey. ee aaa 
Offices throughout the world, O MACHINES 
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IN ELECTRIC-WELD PIPE 
AND TUBE MAKING... 


Yoder 
Leads the Way 


to higher speeds and 
quality at lower cost 


In the short period from 1938 to 1955, 
the production of electric welded pipe 
and tubing grew from 269,000 tons to 
over 3,000,000 tons. This phenomenal 
rate of growth—over two and one-half 
times faster than that of the pipe and 
tube making industry as a whole—to a 
large extent resulted from a series of 
important improvements in tube mill 


y, 


design, all introduced by Yoder. 


First came the Yoder rotating welding 
transformer, in 1938. The economic and 
other benefits conferred by this epoch 
making innovation were further aug- 
mented by other technological advances 
scored by Yoder in the years that fol- 
lowed. The result was that electric-weld 
pipe and tube making became the child 
prodigy of the fast growing pipe and 
tube making industry. 

Latest of these developments is the 
induction welding at high speeds of 
aluminum, magnesium, brass, eich. monel, 
and other non-ferrous metals and alloys. 
This process is especially economical for 
making light at medium gauge tubes 
in sizes up to 8 in. diameter. 


More complete information may be 
had by asking for any of the following 
publications: 


Bl Resistance-Weld Mills for Making 
Steel Tubing up to 4” diameter. 


Induction-Weld Mills for Making 
Non-ferrous Tubing. 


Resistance-Weld Mills for Steel Pipe 
up to 24” diameter. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5534 Walworth Ave. « Cleveland 2, Ohio 


ELECTRIC WELD 


TUBE 


es 
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| low-paid foreign workers that most tariffs 
and other import restrictions can be safely 
eliminated. Even in handwork industries, 
where the cost of labor makes up a large 
share of the product cost, he concluded 
that the tariff does little more than bail 
out the marginal producer. 

In the U.S. china-tableware industry 
Bidwell noted, labor is 60% of the whole- 
sale price of the final product. Long pro- 
tected by a high tariff, this industry never 
got even a 5% toehold in the domestic 
market until World War II blocked im- 
ports. Now it demands continuing pro- 
tection to keep output at wartime levels. 

Defense Dogma. What about the in- 
dustry that insists that it is vital to na- 
tional defense? The watch manufacturers 
won tariff increases up to 50% in 1954 
on the argument that the U.S. has to 
maintain at least 4,000 watchmakers to 
turn out military timing devices in case 
of war. Yet Bidwell found that domestic 
production of sensitive jeweled watches 
continued to slump even after the tariff 
rise, and “it is doubtful whether the pres- 
ent level of import duties will guarantee 
that watches will be produced at a level 
which defense authorities would consider 
adequate.” In any case, he said, a high 
tariff is not the best way to protect the 
industry. In its place the U.S. should 
choose the lesser evil of paying govern- 
ment subsidies to makers, just as some 
airlines and shipowners are subsidized as 
a defense necessity. Thus watch prices 
would drop to the world-market level, and 
the cost of supporting a defense industry 
would be placed where it belongs—with 
the taxpayers, not watch buyers. 


WALL STREET 
We, the People 


To Wall Streeters, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, the world’s big- 
gest brokerage house, has long been known 
as “We. the People.” “The Thundering 
Herd,” “Bureau of Missing Persons.” A 
supermarket of finance with 104 partners 
in 110 cities, Merrill Lynch handles every- 
thing from commodities to 10% of all 
trading on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Founder Charles Edward Merrill always 
took the gags as a compliment. Over the 
years, his driving ambition was to con- 
vince the small investor that he should 
buy a stake in the U.S. economy, Said 
Merrill: “America’s industrial machine is 
owned at the grass roots. where it should 
be, and not in some mythical Wall Street.” 

Prophet & Savior. Charlie Merrill did 
not start out to bring Main Street to Wall 
Street. The son of a Florida country doc- 
tor, he spent two years at Amherst Col- 
lege, quit to work for Eastman, Dillon & 
Co. Later he set up his own firm, then 
teamed up with Edmund C, Lynch. As an 
underwriter and investment banker, Mer- 
rill Lynch helped set up such big chain- 
store operations as S Kresge, Grand 
Union and Safeway Stores. As brokers, 
Merrill Lynch & Co. also built up a sizable 
business during the roaring °20s. 

| If other brokers thought the good times 
would last forever, Charlie Merrill saw the 
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Otte Hogel—Forrune 
Merritt LyNCH's MERRILL 


He brought Main to Woll. 


1929 crash coming, urged customers to 
put their financial houses in order. When 
the crash came, some of Merrill Lynch’s 
customers went broke, but others, who 
had taken Charlie Merrill's advice, saved 
an estimated $6,000.000. Merrill’s firm 
was rock solid. Yet Merrill was so de- 
pressed by the sorry state of the industry 
that he transferred much of his capital 
and customers to E. A. Pierce, one of the 
biggest wire houses, for nearly ten years 
restricted himself to piling up a fortune 
(once estimated at well over $5,000,000) 
in investment banking. 

People often thought Charlie Merrill 
spent his wealth as fast as he made it. He 
cut a wide swath through international 
café society, loved good food and cham- 
pagne. He owned three luxurious homes 
(in Palm Beach, Fla., Southampton, L.L, 
and Barbados), and embarked on an equal 
number of marriages. 

Confidence & Growth. In 1938 Charlie 
Merrill went back to the brokerage busi- 
ness. Combining first with Pierce, later 
with Brokers Charles Erasmus Fenner and 
Alpheus Crosby Beane, he set out to help 
rebuild U.S. confidence in stocks by offer- 
ing investors the most conservative ad- 
vice, cutting out service fees. In 1949 
alone, Merrill Lynch’s brokers gave lec- 
tures to 30,000 women in 65 cities, spent 
some $400,000 on advertising. 

In 1944 Merrill suffered a heart at- 
tack, which gradually slowed him to a 
point where he went into semi-retirement. 
Though he was a rich man with a 20% 
interest in his firm (which he left in trust 
to colleges, churches and hospitals), he 
never retired entirely. Last week, at 70, 
Charlie Merrill died in his sleep at his 
Southampton home. Recently he gave one 
of his last bits of advice to Main Street: 
“T think every American would do well 
to invest one-twelfth of his investable 
funds monthly in stocks over the next five 
years. 
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NO. 8 IN A SERIES 


OUT OF THE LABORATORY 





Here’s a scientific harness... 
that turns waste energy into useful force. It’s an inside view of an AiResearch 

turbocharger, a unit which puts exhaust gases to work driving a turbine compressor wheel. 

Results: increased engine power up to 100 percent and greatly decreased fuel consumption, 
noise, vibration and smoking. It is already in use on mobile and stationary diesel engines 
and shows fine promise for all other diesel applications. Air cooled and most 

efficient unit of its kind, it represents another Garrett contribution to industrial progress. 

* Outstanding opportunities for qualified engineers 


CORPORATION 


AiResearch Industrial Division 


LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA 


THE 





OTHER DIVISIONS AND SUBSIDIARIES: AIRESEARCH MANUFACTURING, LOS ANGELES * AIRESEARCH MANUFACTURING, PHOENIX * REX © AIRSUPPLY 


AERO ENGINEERING * AIRESEARCH AVIATION SERVICE * GARRETT SUPPLY * GARRETT CORPORATION OF CANADA * C. W. MARWEDEL * AIR CRUISERS 
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ISOTOPES, INDUSTRY. 
and INSURANCE 


Today, progressive business executives are 
finding that radio-active isotopes—the by-products 
of atomic fission—have a broad range of 


application to their industries. 


Since 1949, Johnson & Higgins has made a 
special study of the use of isotopes as they affect 
industry's insurance problems. Today we can 
provide complete insurance services for both 
present and would-be users of nuclear fission in 
industry, by placing at their disposal . . . 


A staff of safety engineers trained in reducing 
radiation hazards to person and property. 


Close contacts with all available insur- 
ance markets throughout the world. 


Familiarity with the rapidly changing 


developments in insurance for industrial 


or research reactors. 


If your company is considering the use of 
nuclear fission or fission products, let us help 


you plan your insurance protection. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS—AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN CONSULTANTS 


63 WALL STREET + NEW YORK 5 


Chicago + San Francisco + Los Angeles - Detroit - Cleveland 
Seattle « Wilmington 
Minneapolis + Atlanta - Vancouver » Winnipeg ~ Montreal 


Philadelphia + Pittsburgh ~- Buffalo - 





Toronto « Havana + London + Riode Janeiro « Sao Paulo « Caracas 





FOR THE PHILIPPINES: 
ANOTHER FAMOUS FLEET 





The Philippines have long been a ren- 
dezvous for the greatest ships, the most 
venturesome seafarers of their times ... 
Magellan and his Trinidad ; Dewey and 
the U.S.S. Olympia; and today the lux- 
ury liners, Presidents Cleveland and 
Wilson, with their company of adven- 
ture-seeking cruise guests. These “Pres- 
idents” sail for Hawaii and the Orient 
every 3 wecks, also provide express 
cargo service to and from the United 
States. Your Forwarder or Travel 
Agent has details and schedules. 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES | 
General Offices: 311 California Street 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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paint 
your own house 


It's easier than you think, 
to paint your own house! 
And October McCall's 
features page after page 
of colorful illustrations, 
showing how you can 
improve the appearance 
and add to the comfort of 
your own home. 
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McCalls 


The magazine of Togetherness 
reaching more than 4,750,000 families 
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TED COMMUNITY CAMPAIGNS 





MILESTONES 


Born. To Leopold III, 54, onetime 
(1934-51) King of the Belgians, and his 
morganatic second wife, Marie Liliane, 
Princess de Réthy. 38: a second daughter, 
third child (his sixth); at their Chateau 
de Laeken, near Brussels. Name: Maria- 
Esmeralda Adélaide Lilian Anne Léopol- 
dine. Weight: 7 lbs. 6 oz. 





Married. Ken Rosewall, 21, freckled 
Australian tennis prodigy who startled 
tennis handicappers in 1952 by upsetting 
U.S. Davis Cup Captain Vic Seixas in the 
U.S. Nationals, last month won the U.S. 
championship; and Wilma Mclver, 22, 
movie theater receptionist; in Brisbane. 


Divorced. Martha Raye. fortyish, fre- 
netic TV comedienne (The Martha Raye 
Show): by her fifth husband, long-maned 
TV Chorus Boy Edward Thomas Begley, 
32; after two years of marriage, no chil- 
dren; in Ciudad Juarez, Mexico. 


Died. Michel Detroyat, 50, flamboyant 
French stunt pilot who in 1932 set a rec- 
ord for flying upside down (26 min, 2. 
sec.), later (1936) became the first for- 
eigner to win the US.’s Thompson Trophy 
race (at a record 264.261 m.p.h.); of a 
cerebral embolism; in Paris. 


Died. Sir Charles Richard Fairey, 69, 
burly, towering (6 ft. 6 in.) British yachts- 
man who founded (1916) the Fairey Avia- 
tion Co., Ltd., built seaplanes and fighters 
during World War I, developed Britain’s 
first all-metal plane, pioneered in aircraft 
streamlining. won a knighthood (1942), 
later (March 1956) saw a Fairey Delta 2 
jet push the world’s official speed record 
for conventional planes to 1,132 m.p-h.; 
of a heart ailment; in London. 


Died. Janet Allen Walker, 70, onetime 
vaudeville singer who warbled Will You 
Love Me in December as You Do in 


| May?, later (1912) married the song's 


Greenwich Village lyricist, James J. 
(“Jimmy”) Walker, onetime (1925-32) 
musicomedy mayor of New York, di- 
vorced him in 1933. retired to Miami 
Beach and opened a religious bookshop, 
had monthly requiem Masses said for 
Jimmy after his death in 1946; of cancer; 
in Miami Beach. 


Died. Captain Alfred Hart Miles, 
U.S.N. (ret.), 72, co-author (with Royal 
Lovell, Charles A. Zimmerman) of the 





| Annapolis song Anchors Aweigh; in a fall 


at his home; in Norfolk, Va. 


Died. Albert Von Tilzer, 78 (born 
Gumm), longtime artisan of Tin Pan Al- 
ley, who wrote (1908) Take Me Out 
to the Ball Game (with Lyricist Jack 
Norworth), reputedly did not see a base- 
ball game until 20 years later, also turned 
out Heart of My Heart, I’ll Be with You 
in Apple Blossom Time and Oh How She 
Could Vacki Hacki Wicki Wacki Woo, 
in Los Angeles. 
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At Thule, Greenland, 900 miles from the pole, thirty Ingersoll-Rand diesels Sun Oil Company reports greatly reduced maintenance costs since installing 
with Bendix fuel injection generate all electric power for this U.S. Air Force base. Bendix magnetos and coils (circled) at Marcus Hook refinery. 





This giant Cooper-Bessemer with Bendix magnetos and high-output coils is Sixteen-year-old dredge “Port Arthur’ reports 75 percent savings since 
used in the oil fields at o pipeline station where dependability is so important. installation of new Nordberg Diesel with Bendix fuel-injection equipment. 


Dozens of shortline railroads using 75- and 90-ton General Electric road This Worthington natural gas engine with Bendix magnetos is on 24-hour duty 
switchers with Cooper-Bessemer engines also endorse Bendix diesel injection. helping generate electric power for boom-town, Farmington, N. M. 


BENDIX MAGNETOS AND DIESEL INJECTION CUT 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINE OPERATING COSTS, IMPROVE EFFICIENCY 


Above are six different jobs done by industrial engines— 
a small sample of countless rugged, essential tasks these 
work horses perform around the clock. Two Bendix 
contributions to this field are magnetos and coils for all 
types of spark-ignited engines and fucl-injection equip- 
ment for diesels. Whichever type engines you use, specify 
this Bendix equipment because of its cost-cutting ability 
and outstanding reliability. 

Both products are made by Bendix Scintilla Division, 
Sidney, N. Y. Scintilla is the world’s foremost producer 


of ignition systems for all types of aircraft; makes other 
magnetos for small industrial engines, outboard motors, 
power mowers, etc.; offers a wide range of quality elec- 
trical connectors in regular and pygmy sizes for many 
uses; builds ground and airborne ignition analyzers and 
many other products. 

For the story of all twenty-five Bendix divisions, what 
they make, and how they serve many industries, write 
for the brochure “Bendix and Your Business”. 


A thousand products Condi” a million ideas 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich. 
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CINEMA 





in the nation’s capital 
P Ex-Partners 

When Hollywood partners part, they 
often do it with a bang. Author Ben Hecht 
and Cinemactor Bob Hope were partners 
in M-G-M’'s The Iron Petticoat, a Ni- 
notchka-type farce co-starring Hope and 
Katharine Hepburn, The script by Hecht 
tells of a Russian aviatrix who flees the 
Soviet Union in a MIG and is piloted 
about Europe by a U.S. Air Force officer. 
Now that The Jron Petticoat is ready to 
be publicized, Scripter Hecht last week 
washed his hands of the whole project in 
a paid ad ($275) on the back page of 
the Hollywood Reporter. It read: 

“My dear Partner Bob Hope: 

“This is to notify you that I have re- 
moved my name as author from our mu- 
tilated venture, The [ron Petticoat. 

“Unfortunately your other partner, 
Katharine Hepburn, can’t shy out of the 
fractured picture with me. 

“Although her magnificent comic per- 
formance has been blow-torched out of 
| the film, there is enough left of the Hep- 
burn footage to identify her for her sharp- 
shooters. 

“I am assured by my hopeful predators 
that The Iron Petticoat will go over big 
with people ‘who can’t get enough of 
Bob Hope.’ 

“Let us hope this swooning contingent 
is not confined to yourself and your eu- 
phoric agent. Louis Shurr. 

[Signed] BEN HECHT” 

Replied Hope in another full-page Re- 
porter id 

“My dear Ex-Partner Ben: . 

“You once wrote The Front Page, and 
now you've followed it up with the back 
page. 

“The first thing I did on hearing of 
your withdrawal from The /ron Petticoat 
was to seek out my other fan, Dr. Shurr. 

“IT went down to the tank* and handed 
him your ad. He read it under water and 
came up with this comment: “The billing 
Always carry Tums for top-speed is now strengthened. ; 
relief of acid distress. No mixing, “I am most understanding. The way 
no waiting. Take Tums anywhere. things are going you simply can’t afford 
to be associated with a hit. 

“As for Kate Hepburn, I don’t think 
she was depressed with the preview audi- 
ence rave about her performance. 

“Let’s do all our correspondence this 
way in print. It lifts The /ron Petticoat. 

BOB (Blow-Torch) HOPE” 


The New Pictures 

The Power and the Prize (M-G-M}, 
like Executive Suite and Patterns, starts 
out as if it were really going to explain the 
difference between the American Way of 
Life and the Normal Course of Business. 
Unfortunately, the story goes on a bro- 
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H Writer, flier, wife of a2 famous man, 
i r E ' Anne Morrow Lindbergh has lived 
Not the suit. The Cartier silver trophy... ; an outward life that sets her apart 
lavish expression of bygone eras...recalled | | from most women. The compelling 
1} story of her inner life—her search 
' for spiritual freedom in the midst 
H of daily distractions —is featured in 
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again in GGG's new Engraved Elegance col- 
lection of exclusively-loomed fabrics. An- 
other reason why today, as in 1895, GGG | 
clothes remain the mark of a man marked 
for success. For free copy of your “GGG 
Style Guide” and name of nearest store, | 
write WM. P. GOLDMAN & BROS., INC., 
Dept. A, 12 East I4th St., New York $, N. Y. 


mide jag. 
“What's necessary for Amalgamated,” 
Tycoon Burl Ives harrumphs as the story 
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The magazine of Togetherness 
reaching more than 4,750,000 families 


Shurr was tossed into a pool with British 
Cinemactress Diana Dors at her recent party 
(Time, Sept. 3) 
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A cleverly designed aluminum housebeat is the answer for modern vagabonds 


. mobility, leisure, 


comfort—and the barest minimum of upkeep 


New: A Low-cost Holiday House Afloat 


Have a trace of gypsy blood? Here's a 
vacation house that can wander with 
you. It’s built almost entirely of non- 
corroding aluminum-—so it’s practically 
maintenance-free. And aluminum’s light- 
weight strength makes for roominess 
never before possible at so modest a cost. 

Like these houseboats, thousands of 
other imaginative products of aluminum 
are manufactured today by a growing 
number of independent fabricators. This 
Vigorous new industry relies on a steady 
supply of primary aluminum. One-fifth 


Aluminium Limited’s mammoth underground turbines at Kemano 
tap the latent hydropower of a reservoir the size of Connecticut to 


KITIMAT 





of the free world’s supply comes from 
Canada, where wilderness watersheds 
provide the staggering amounts of elec- 
tricity needed to smelt aluminum. 
Hydropower is one of Canada’s great 
natural resources—and aluminum ingot 
is an ideal way to share it. That’s why 
Canada smelts nearly 7 times the alumi- 
num it needs at home . . . helping con- 
serve electricity for power-hungry U. S. 


factories and earning dollars to help 
make Canada by far the best customer 
of the United States. Now Aluminium 
Limited, the world’s second largest pro- 
ducer, is engaged in today’s biggest 
aluminum expansion program. 


Aluminium Limited, Montreal: one of 
North America’s great aluminum producers. 
In New York: Aluminium Limited, Inc., 
620 Fifth Ave. 


Aluminum from Canada 


LAKE TAHTSA 
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operate the company’s great Kitimat smelter. This source of aluminum 
has become increasingly imporfant to thousands of U. S. factories. 


KEMANO 














Born 1820...still going strong 


MEET A GREAT SCOT! Johnnie Walker is the toast of people 
of good taste. At their clubs, in their homes, he’s always 
present. Join Johnnie Walker’s wide circle of friends. You'll 
enjoy a Scotch of natural lightness and truly superb flavour. 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sole Importer. 


Blended Scotch Whisky 


Red Label — Black Label —both 86.8 proof. 


gets going. “is necessary for her!” Actor 
Ives is Amalgamated, her is his niece, 
and the man he is speaking to is Robert 
Taylor. vice chairman of the board. What 
the boss is trying to say is that Taylor, 
who is about to amalgamate with Little 
Miss Amalgamated, had better go to Lon- 
don first and tie up that $40 million deal 
with Carew, Ltd. “Believe me, Cliff,” says 
Industrialist Ives with deep feeling, “the 
men who saved the world were never 
stopped by the Ten Commandments.” 
Cliff replies with equally deep feeling: “I 
hope the day will come, sir, when I can 
be as truthful as that.” Off he goes, look- 
ing smug, to save the world for the stock- 
holders. 

The next part of the picture is appar- 
ently intended to suggest that a business- 
man’s profit is apt to be without honor, 








EvIsaABETH MUELLER & Ropert TAYLOR 


CHEVROLET BISCAYNE 


ieee. fad anions and ever sore | G@t the most from your motor today— 


friend. Perhaps no one will argue the | . 

point, but every American is entitled to with years-ahead Quaker State! 
resent the way the point is made. Script- 

writer Robert Ardrey, who worked from 

the novel by Howard Swiggett. unfortu- 





nately felt obliged to revive an ancient The motors that will power the cars you drive 
canard that has been a dead duck for a tomorrow are being proved now~-in road 
long time. Americans. the script suggests tests and in the laboratory. The oil that 
are rich but vulgar; Europeans are poor surpasses the requirements of these years- 
but cultured. ahead engines is the years-ahead motor oil 
Hero Taylor, at any rate, has a mighty Quaker State, super-refined entirely from 


appetite for humble pie. Every time the 
Englishman (Sir Cedric Hardwicke) gives 
him the time of day, the American lowers 
his eyes and smiles shyly. as if filled 


pure Pennsylvania oil stocks. No wonder, 
then, it’s best for the car you drive today. 
Quaker State protects your motor’s moving 


parts—reduces wear-—-always gives 
With gratitude and the sense of his own . 


unworthiness. And when he meets the 
European Woman (Elisabeth Mueller 
the young wolf of Wall Street stands there 
with his tail between his legs, like an 


smoothest performance. You'll find this top 
quality motor oil available everywhere, so 
ask for it by name-—Quaker State! 





Iowa farm boy suddenly confronted with 


Mia caine: diy: StAll, ‘Tow tatty feeualoule QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA. 


Intelligent. or so the scriptwriter seems to | Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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Now...Insurance that 
grows with your family 


New low cost policy provides 
$12,500 protection today... 
converts to suit your needs 
later on...at rates that are 

guaranteed now. 


Here's a new kind of insurance... 
tailored just for your growing family’s 
needs ... Bankers Life “Flexible.” You 
get protection and security now, when 
you need it most. As your requirements 
change later on, your policy converts 
without lump-sum payment to provide 
additional “living benefits"—college for 
the children . .. paid-up insurance... 
retirement for you and your wife... of 
other special needs. What's more, the 


converted policy rates are guaranteed in 
advance when you take out the policy. 


Special low rates! Remember, this new 
policy builds up cash and loan values 
rapidly, besides offering low-cost “ordi- 
nary life” protection. Check these 
monthly, participating, premium rates 
for $12,500 coverage: 


At Age 35 


rT a | At Age 30 
$26.13 


$16.75 $19.25 $22.25 
All these rates are subject to 
reduction through dividends 


The sooner you start . . . the lower the 
premium. Clip the coupon below . . . 
call the Bankers Life man in your com- 
munity. Find out about Bankers Life 
“Flexible”... your best insurance buy. 


or 


OVER 2'/2 BILLION DOLLARS INSURANCE IN FORCE... POLICYHOLDERS FROM COAST TO COAST 


BANKERS 7/ COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities from New York to Los Angeles 


Bankers Life Company, Dept. T- 106 
Des Moines, lowa 


Name 





Business Address 


| 
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Please send FREE information about a flexible low-cost “or- 
dinary life” Bankers Lite Plan, best suited to my exact needs. 


Home Address... mabe cae acmateds 


at”, 


» 

» nal 

Over 7 Bers 

° % 

* servi’ 

Offering All Types of 

Personal Life Insurance 
Group Insurance 


Annuities 


Accident & Sickness and 
Hospitelization Plans 
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think, because she never stops talking. She 
must be cultured because she pounds 
incessantly on a piano. And she has cer- 
tainly known life because—as she informs 
the hero in the first few minutes of their 
acquaintance—she was naturally against 
Hitler, and spent three years in a concen- 
tration camp. The implication is that the 
average American girl could be consid- 
erably improved by the regular applica- 
tion of a rubber truncheon, Some may 
agree, but the heroine of this picture is 
not much of an advertisement for the 
method. Essentially, she is just one more 
gabby. opinionated woman, and whether 
from Pilsen or Pawtucket, she seems a 
bit of a bore. 

Anyway, Taylor takes her home and to- 
gether they undertake to save American 
Big Business from a danger that has not 
seriously threatened it for a generation: 
the reign of the robber baron, For a while 
Taylor has to suffer an angry case of Ives, 
but in the end everybody agrees that 
“when power comes to exist for itself, it 
becomes a losing proposition.” 


The Grand Maneuver (U.M.P.O.). 
“Love,” René Clair announced recently, 
“js a very serious matter.” To prove his 
point, Director Clair offered this picture, 
which happily proves nothing — except 
that Claif is as good as he ever was. In 
34 years he has made more than 20 
movies, and most of them (The Million, 
The Italian Straw Hat, The Ghost Goes 
West, Beauties of the Night) are lovely 
things—as breezy as a Paris gutter, as 
delicate as a young French pea. This one 
is no exception. 

Remember the cavalry? This is a story 
about what it used to do when it was not 
chasing the enemy. It was chasing girls. 
The French cavalry was particularly well 
trained in this peacetime maneuver, and 
of all the young French officers none was 
more swift, more sure in the pursuit than 
Lieut. Armand de la Verne (Gérard 
Philipe) of the 33rd Dragoons. Cocksure 
he was. and one day he laid a bet he 
could have any woman in town within a 
month—put their names in a hat and take 
your pick. 

Depend upon it—depend upon René 
Clair—that young devil had the luck of 
the draw. She was a pretty little milliner 
(Michele Morgan) from Paris. Not even 
a husband to worry about, and only one 
lover (Jean Desailly). The lieutenant gave 
chase—and right there his luck gave out. 
He met her at a ball; she was distant. He 
asked if he might take her home; she re- 
fused. He followed her anyway; she shut 
the door in his face. He crept into her 
boudoir; her lover came calling before 
anything could happen. In the church, in 
the park, at the theater—she escaped him 
every time, and every time she esc aped 
him, the hunter was hotter for his sport. 
Until suddenly he knew that the chase was 
over: he had been caught. He was in love. 

What happened then? What happened 
when he told her? What happened when 
her lover found out? When the colonel 
found out? When the town found out? 
When the lady herself found out about 
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George C. Holt, Vice President—Sales, Waterman Pen Company, Inc. 


THE HERTZ IDEA makes its mark on Mr. Holt 


“In order to contact retail outlets throughout the country,” 
says Mr. Holt, “I fly or take a train. Then I rely entirely on 
Hertz rental cars for efficient transportation when I get there.” 

The Waterman Pen Co., originator of the C/F cartridge- 
filled fountain pen, has a lot of outlets. “And,” says Mr. 
Holt, “‘we have increased the calls we make by 40°, since 
we started using planes and trains and renting cars from 
Hertz. Hertz services are indispensable in today’s modern 
business activities.” 

Businessmen like Mr. Holt use Hertz service all over the 
world—in more than 700 cities! Just a driver’s license and 
proper identification will put you or your representatives in 
neat, new Powerglide Chevrolet Bel Airs or other fine cars, 
Cost? National average rate is only $7.55 a day plus 8 cents 
a mile (lower by the week). That includes all gasoline, oil 
and proper insurance. Hertz honors air, rail, and most all 
hotel credit cards; Diners’ Club and Hertz charge cards. 
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Make business a pleasure! Rent or reserve a Hertz car any- 
where by calling your nearest Hertz office. We're listed under 
““H” in phone books everywhere, Hertz Rent A Car, 218 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois, 





Hertz has new Powerglide Chevrolet Bel Airs or other fine cars! 
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For Daiquiris, Collins 
Colad or on The Rocka! 


| Z Z FREE: Package of 
. 50 colorful cocktail 
re napkins. Send 10¢ 
a , yo ‘ for handling and 
, postage to Ronrico 
Corp., 370 7th Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Distilied 


\t 
, NERTO RICAN 








RONRICO RUMS 86 AND 151 PROOF. U.S. REP.: IMPORT DIV.,, 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
© Puerto Rico Distilling Company 


Great combination 
for complete home 
entertainment 


|... call 

me at 

Essex 
House” 


In New York, bu 


execulives choose e” 

famous Essex Habse .. . 

overlooking Central Park .O 

and close to business areas, x &, 

entertainment centers and a ¢€ 
\ 


the new Coliseum. 
All rooms with tclevision, 
many air-conditioned 


THE AVENUE 


Single from $12 +« Double from $16 

Suites with complete serving pantry from $26 
Chicago Office—F inancia 
Teletype—N. Y. 1-3076 


| ESSIEN 
tes LI DUSIE 


on.the-park 


Vincent J. Coste, Vice-President & 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 





Big picture television, super-selective 
radio, intermix record changer. In 
Syntex oak or mahogany color finish, 
$299.50 (VHF). 


iY, | the magnificent 
aan awvox 


television 








radios phonographs 
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GERARD PuILtpe & MICHELE MorGan 


Out of the hat, into the boudoir. 
the bet? Something very French, some- 
thing subtly exciting to watch, And the 


excitement is made more exquisite by the 
sensitive way the director resolves music 
and color (nobody could guess that he is 
working with the 
actor and setting, sophisticated laughter 
and simple sadness in a limpid mood that 


color for first time), 


lies somewhere between innocence and ex- 
heartache and heartache. It is 
the mood that is created by many Ren- 
and René Clair sings 
it as sweetly as Ronsard. 


penence 


aissance love songs 


Current & CHoilce 

Yang Kwei Fei. A i tpanese interpreta- 
tion of an old Chinese legend, as slow but 
sometimes as beautiful as a pipe dream 
(Time, Oct. 1). 

Lust for Life. Perhaps the finest film 
biography of an artist (Vincent van Gogh) 
ever made in Hollywood; almost a hun- 
dred of Van Gogh S paintings are shown 
in full, fulminating color on the screen; 
with Kirk Douglas (‘Timi 

War and Peace. An uneven but bril- 


Sept. 4). 


liantly pictorial treatment of Tolstoy's 
great novel, with some of the best battle 
pieces ever seen on film; with Henry 
Fonda, Audrey Hepburn, Mel Ferrer 


(Time, Sept. 10). 
Bus Stop. Don Murray ropes, brands 


and corrals expert Comedienne Marilyn 

Monroe in a rowdy version of William 

Inge’s Broadway hit (Time, Sept. 3). 
Somebody Up There Likes Me. The 


punk-to-puncher saga of ex-Middleweight 


Champion Rocky Graziano: with Paul 
Newman and Pier Angeli (Time, July 23). 
The King and |. The lavish musical 


version of the Rodgers and Hammerstein 
Broadway hit, with Yul Brynner ar 
orah Kerr (Time, July 16 

Moby Dick. Captain Ahab harrows the 
oceans in his search for the white 
whale; with Gregory Peck, Richard Base- 
Orson Welles (Time, July 9). 


id Deb- 


“great 


hart 
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110 VOTES FOR MR. LINCOLN FOR 


It was 1856, a vear of beginnings... A new 
political party had just been born, and even 
beyond the boundaries of Llinois, people 
began to talk of Abraham Lincoln. one of 
the party's new leaders. And that year at the 


Abraham 


Lincoln received 110 votes on a preliminary 


Republican national convention 


ballot for the vice-presidential nomination. 
That 


noticeable, beginning when William H. 


year, too, there was another, less 


Rand opened a printing shop in Chicago. 
It was the beginning of Rand M¢ Nally. 


PUE RS * PRINT > * MAP MAKE 
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Today, one hundred years later. we can 


remember the voice of the country lawyer 


from Illinois: “/ think we have an ever 
growing interest in maintaining the free 
institutions of our country.” That is the 
eternal crisis of democracy. And in 1956, 


as in 1856, free men still struggle to main- 
tain their democratic institutions, 

Rand M‘ Nally, now in its second hundred 
years, continues to march with these free 


men — with enthusiasm and with faith in 


freedom’s future, 


* CHICAGO * NEW YORK «+ NASHVILLE 





VICE PRESIDENT 


f] 


1956 


/ 


100th 


Inniversary 
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SOUTHERN CATTLE graze on lush “permanent” 
will be green long after snow blankets fields elsewhere. 


pastures that million head in just five years; value-on-the-hoof has increased from 


Beef herds in $237 million in 1946 to $418 million now. Result: farm incomes are 


Alabama, Georgia, Florida and Mississippi have grown 25% to 17% up and meat packers, old and new, are doing a brisk business. 


The march of the South has just begun! 





TOMORROW’S TEXTILES are in test tubes at 
the Shawmut, Alabama Research Division of West 
Point Manufacturing Company. The West Point lab 
developed the Micronaire method of measuring fine- 
ness of raw cotton fibers, now used around the world. 


HE REASONS for the amazing growth of the Southland are easy to un- 

derstand. Incomes are up here... the rate of growth is greater than 
that of the nation as a whole... and increased incomes mean greater 
buying power. Southern producers, and producers all over the nation who 
sell to the South, have felt this increasing demand and have taken steps to 
meet it by expanding present plants or building new ones here. Still more 
employment results, incomes continue to grow... the cycle recurs. 

The operating companies of The Southern Company system have 
taken a leading part in promoting the growth of the area, and have pro- 
vided ample electric power to meet all the needs of expanding industry 
and better living. 

The march has just begun... the last half of the twentieth century 
belongs to the South! 





UNCOVERING COAL 100 fect underground is the job of this mammoth machine 
at the Robbins Coal Co. strip mine, near Oneonta, Alabama. Shovel moves 23,000 
tons of rock and dirt a day. Alabama's 266 mines produce over a million tons of coal 
a month; it is transported to markets by rail, barge and truck, The South's largest 
coal user is The Southern Company system. 





THE CLOISTER, on Georgia's historic Sea Island, is just one of hundreds of coast 
line resorts in Dixie that stay open the year around. Guests, including more than 2,000 
honeymooners a year, come from all parts of the nation. Nearby attractions are Ft. 
Frederica ruins, and Christ Church where John Wesley was once pastor. 





THREE QUARTS A SECOND pass through this “closing machine” at the Standard Oil Alabama Power Company 
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TRUCK TRAILER dumps wood chips at the first Ma- 
sonite plant, Laurel, Miss. Here, 3,000 employees, farmers, 
other suppliers share $23 million a year. New $14 million 
plant expansion will increase production 25%. Masonite is 
the world’s largest hardboard producer. 


ATLANTA JOURNAL-CONSTITUTION PHOTO 


RAMBLIN’ WRECKS from Georgia Tech make mighty 
good engineers, Last season, Tech's Varsity scored scho- 
lastically higher than the all-student average. Georgia 
Institute of Technology, Atlanta, is just one of 15 major 
schools in the Southeast training engineers 
for jobs in industry. 


Shaded section designates area served by the four 
investor-owned electric power companies in The 
Southern Company system. 





Gulf Power Company 

7 fear > : : ° oe h , Alab Pensacola, Florid 
canning plant, Panama City, Florida. The plant’s lubrication oil storage capacity is 1,435,900 gals. Garrele Power asian ‘Meilaapns Bias Company 
Erected to supply Southern markets, Standard Oil has increased plant capacity 50% in 6 years. Atlanta, Georgia Gulfport, Mississippi 
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Molten Gloom 


Matone Dies (120 pp.) —Samuel Beck- 
ett—Grove Press ($1.25). 


“The problem of the roth century was 
the death of God,” say France’s existen- 
tialist intellectuals. “The problem of the 
2oth century is the death of man.’ Most 
of the writings of 50-year-old, Paris-dwell- 
ing Irish Expatriate Samuel Beckett 
(Waiting for Godot) are opaque obitua- 
ries of humanity. Written in a kind of 
Joycean code, they are further complicat- 
ed by a neo-Cartesian quest for identity, 
the logic of which runs: “I cannot think 
and do not know, therefore 1 am—or am 
I?” In his play Waiting for Godot, this 
intellectual razzle-dazzle bewildered the- 
atergoers, delighted highbrows and kept 
critics lunging desperately for underlying 
meanings. Malone Dies will furrow many 
inother critical brow, but few will quar- 
rel with the author's description of his 
hero’s basic condition: “molten gloom.” 

The Tepid Street Cleaner. The cur- 
rent gloom began with Molloy, first of a 
trilogy of novels (Molloy, Malone Dies, 
The Unnamable) written in French and 
published in France between 1951 and 
1933. In Molloy, published in the U.S. 
last year, the hero is a cripple who tries to 
cross a forest to get home to his mother 
and has some scabrous sexual encounters 
en route. Malone is headed for a more 
universal home, the grave. Indeed, all that 
can be said with certainty about the plot 
of Malone Dies is that Malone does die. 

The transmutations, even of identity, 
are continuous, and Malone has at least 
three names before he is done in. As the 
novel begins, he is lying in a hospital 
room which is sometimes an asylum cell. 
He may be 1oo years old, though “I call 








AuTHoR BECKETT 
Cramped in an island of self. 
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myself an octogenarian,” and he has the 
ageless “sickness unto death” of total des- 
pair. In his past life he has apparently 
been a street cleaner and may have been 
a murderer, but his only present concern 
is to be “neither hot nor cold any more, 
I shall be tepid, I shall die tepid.” 

Alias Sapo. In his tepid way, he tells 
himself little stories to while away the 
time. Or perhaps he writes them, since he 
keeps the stub of a pencil, sharpened at 
both ends. and a notebook in his room. 
One story concerns Mr. Saposcat (Sapo 
for short, and Homo sapiens, of course) 
and his wife, who worry about whether 
their teen-age son will pass some sort of 
exam. Another is about a farm family that 
happens to bury a mule. Even though 
Malone Saposcat temporarily, 
these episodes dribble into nothingness in 
keeping with Beckett's conviction that 
life is essentially non-ser 

In his person as the of the novel, 
Malone hears a “vast continual buzzing” 
in his ears and lapses into a kind of cata- 
tonic trance, in which he dimly realizes 
that the nurse-attendant is no longer 
bringing his soup or emptying the cham- 
ber pot. Finally, in the everyman guise of 
a man named Macmann, the hero is beat- 
en with a stick by an asylum attendant 
and eventually dies. 

Castaway's Vision. Such vitality as 
this strange and fitful novel possesses 
comes from Beckett’s images of defeat, 
e.g., a bum transfixed on a city bench, a 
dog too weak to follow his master’s steps, 
and from his hero’s sometimes poignant 
inability to cope with events or compre- 
hend reality: “I say living without know- 
ing what it is. I tried to live without 
knowing what I was trying. Perhaps I 
have lived after all, without knowing.” 
As a craftsman, Beckett tries to convey 
the chaotic by means of the incoherent, 
and fails. He possesses fierce intellectual 
honesty, and his prose has a bare, involut- 
ed rhythm that is almost hypnotic. Yet, 
in the end, his derelict’s vision of human- 
ity is that of the prideful or fearful casta- 
way who reduces the meaning of all life to 
the cramped island of self. 





becomes 


se. 








Prodigious Belcher 


Kine of Paris (504 pp.)—Guy Endore 
—Simon & Schuster ($4). 


Three roaring literary lions bestrode the 
narrow Paris of the mid-1gth century. 
All three wrote enormously, loved widely, 
spent wildly. Honoré de Balzac was the 
greatest novelist. Victor Hugo was the 
greatest poet. Alexandre Dumas pére ate 
the most. 

The brothers Goncourt described Du- 
mas once: “a kind of a giant with the hair 
of a Negro, the salt beginning to mix with 
the pepper, and with little blue eyes bur- 
ied in his flesh like those of a hippopota- 
mus, clear and mischievous; and an enor- 
mous moon face, exactly the way the 
cartoonists loved to draw him You 
sense at once the showman of freaks and 





Culver 
\uTHoR Dumas 

Reconciled in his wife's bed. 
prodigies, the vendor of wonders; the 
traveling salesman for the Arabian nights.” 
At all hours of the day and night, Dumas 
shoveled food into himself as into a coke 
furnace. Groaning from violent stomach 
cramps and unable to sleep, Dumas had 
no option but to go to work “with both 
hands, one hand writing as fast as it 
could, while the other was massaging his 
belly and coaxing from deep within him 
one lugubrious belch after another.’ His 
doctor put him on a diet (cold beef, olive 
oil, milk, cucumber salad, thrice daily, 
with hot chocolate between meals), but 
Dumas’ eructations were so little lessened 
that he returned to his favorite, bouilla- 
baisse. Dumas cooked this dish himself 
and liked to down six helpings of it at a 
sitting. A doctor who partook of it once 
spooned some of the juice into his pocket 
flask, explaining he could use it to scorch 
off warts. 

The reality of the great Dumas’ life was 
so fantastic that Dumas’ friends and ene- 
mies caught its contagion and piled reams 
of further fantasy upon it. Dumas’ chest 
really was covered with medals (of what 
orders, he never cared), so up sprang the 
legend that if Dumas were spun round, 
further rows were revealed dangling from 
his back. He wrote with such rapidity 
that people refused to believe that he 
wrote at all—Dumas, they said, was just 
the pen name of a five-man syndicate. 
Dumas (who loved to out-legend his own 
legends) denied this. “My valet,”’ he said, 
“used to write {my books] for me, but he 
now pretends that he is also capable of 
signing them with his own name, so of 
course I had to dismiss him.” 

As a result it is almost impossible to 
know what is true or false about most of 
Dumas’ life. His autobiography is no help: 
over 1,000,000 words in length, it covers 
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‘This won’t give you the answer... 


3ut you will get the answer from your local 
agent—an expert—when you need sound ad- 
Vice on insurance protec tion. 

The Capital Stock Company agent or broker 
in your community is an independent business 
man. It is his business to see that you get the 
proper insurance coverage and to help you if 
you have a claim under your policy. 


He is one of 200,000 independent local agents 
° 


NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


A Service Organization Maintained by 220 apital Stock Five Insurance € om panies bol. Only an 
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Chicago 6, Hl. + 465 California St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


or brokers ready to serve you. 

Your local agent is nearby. He’s handy when 
you need him fast. You can talk to him any 
time. He will see that you have the right kind 
of insurance and the right amount, whether 
it’s fire or any other insurance. So, for quality 
insurance service, see your independent local 


Capital Stock Company agent. 
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hot food from a cold oven 


TAPPAN super-fast electronic range! 





No heat touches you, your kitchen or your utensils. You can even cook 
on paper plates or china serving dishes. Not hours—just 30 minutes for 
a big, tempting 5-lb. roast in Tappan’s fabulous cold oven! Thrill to micro- 
wave cooking, available now! Call your electric company —or write Dept. 
T-106, The Tappan Stove Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 





TAPPAML. .. first with electronic cooking for the home 
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You-may obtain the above record at 
"fine record stores everywhere, or order 
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only the early years of his career. Now 
Scriptwriter Guy Endore (who, according 
to his blurb, “reminded his classmates 
of the young Shelley”) solves the prob- 
lem by arguing that the legends help to 
reveal the man. He has collected them all 
into a gigantic bouillabaisse of a book 
which gives the impression of being or- 
ganized by an excited jackdaw. It is called 
a novel, presumably to allow the author 
to use any colorful incident he chose 
without the hampering need for accuracy. 
The fact that Dumas survives Author 
Endore’s treatment is decisive proof that 
even a bad biography cannot destroy a 
really great man. 

Dumas was the son of a gallant mulatto 
general,* a gigantic man who measured 
more round the calf than his wife did 
round her waist. Napoleon admired him. 
But when the general criticized him to 
his face, Napoleon flew into a rage and 
uttered the fateful words: “I never want 
to see or hear that man’s name!” Son 
Alexandre inherited his disappointed fa- 
ther’s huge frame, his Creole hair and 
skin, and a roistering penchant for duel- 
ing. But his career began humbly enough, 
with a job as a royal copyist under 
the Duke of Orleans. According to leg- 
end, he paid his way to Paris by win- 
ning 600 glasses of absinthe from an 
innkeeper at billiards, then exchanging his 
prize for cash. 

The Paris in which Copyist Dumas soon 
became an author was an astonishing city 
of high living, wild revelry and the can- 
can. Its morals could be summed up in a 
cartoon of the times that showed a hus- 
band drawing a pistol on his wife's lover, 
while the lady screamed: ‘““Have mercy on 
the father of your children!” 

Authors Hugo, Balzac and Dumas did 
their best to set the tone, worked pro- 
digiously to keep abreast of the time’s 
fickle fancy. Balzac wrote so much that 
after his death his manuscripts were re- 
portedly used for wrapping marmalade. 
Dumas’ output was so enormous that 
when he lost a full-length play, he had no 
recollection of what it had been about. 
Nor did he care. He could (and did) 
write a novel in three days, a one-act 
comedy during a break in an afternoon's 
partridge shooting. He was not a fussy 
man, and he wrote on order a bestselling 
guide to Egypt, packed with breathless 
descriptions of his climbing of the pyra- 
mids and swimming in the Nile, without 
ever bothering to set foot in Egypt. His 
first. grand success, the romantic drama 
Henri 111—in which the bruises of passion 
on the heroine’s milky shoulders cleverly 
turned black and blue before the au- 
dience’s popping eyes—created such con- 
sternation that mother Dumas suffered a 
near-fatal stroke before the curtain had 
even gone up. Wrote one British critic: 
“From Dumas dates the inundation of the 
French theater with a bloody spate of 


* Dumas grand-pere, the first of the three 
Alexandre Dumas. Dumas pére added to the 
confusion by naming his illegitimate son Alex- 
andre (Dumas fils); he became in turn a writer, 
is best remembered for that durable tearjerker, 
La Dame aux Camélias (Camille). 
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| R A | | y B | iA ZI N C — Throughout seventeen years of pioneering in manned and 


pilotless flight, many new frontiers of science have been charted by Northrop Aircraft. As 
a result, Northrop always has substantial engineering positions open in electrical design, 
dynamics, electronics, computing, weapon systems, mechanical design, and structures. At 
Northrop you can blaze your own trail to a highly-remunerative, successful career. You'll 
apply your engineering skill on such vital projects as Northrop’s Snark SM-62 and a new 
supersonic jet trainer, as well as other top-level programs. At Northrop your initiative, am- 
bition and ideas will be respected. You'll work in Northrop’s new multi-million-dollar engi- 
neering and science center, now nearing completion. And you'll be living in Southern 
California where you and your family can enjoy life at its best the year ‘round. Write 
today to Engineering Personnel Division, Northrop Aircraft, Inc., 1016 Broadway, 
Hawthorne, California, for a booklet that describes these engineering opportunities. 
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Cherry 
Heering 


Denmark's Liqueur Delight 
Since 1818 


Danish Recipe Booklet Free 


Includes recipes of Danish dishes, 
ideas for flower arrangements, 


etc. Beautifully illustrated. a 


Write Dept. T-2. 
SCHENLEY IMPORT CO. 
122 East 42 Street 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Bes DATOPTIC from $89.50 
Magnify your days! Enjoy the 


convenience of knowing the 
date. Winds automatically, 
shrugs off water, dirt and shock. 


SINCE 1859 


Write for Brochure of Ernest Borel 
collection of ladies’ and gentlemen's 
watches, and name of nearest dealer. 


| BS 


HAVE THE BEST TIME EVERYWHERE 
ERNEST BOREL WATCHES 


1002 WALNUT, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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All your 
guests will 
enjoy it! 








TO A YOUNG MAN 
WHO WANTS TO 
EARN ‘10,000 


Advice from The 
Wall Street Journal 


A few years ago an annual income of 
$5,000 was a reasonable goal for a young 
man, Today, with increased taxes and 
higher living costs, you need $10,000 a 
year to buy what $5,000 used to buy. 
This change in values is only one of 
many changes taking place in America. 





New inventions, new industries and new 
ways of doing business are creating new 
opportunities for young men who want 


to increase their incomes. 

The Wall Street Journal tells you 
about these opportunities. Because the 
reports in The Journal come to you 
DAILY, you get immediate notice of 
any new developments that may affect 
your business or your income. Why not 
send for a Trial Subscription? It may be 
the turning point in your career. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in five cities—New York, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, Dallas and San Francisco, 
It costs $20 a year, but you can get a 
Trial Subscription for 3 months for $6. 
Just tear out this ad and attach check 
for S6 and mail. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. 1M 10-15 
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slaughterings, incests, adulteries, viola- 
tions, secret accouchements .. .” 

Dumas’ plays are rarely seen today. 
The shorter dramas are eight hours long; 
the longer ones, three nights. Scores of 
actors have to be kept running up and 
down the aisles and fighting duels in the 
boxes. Moreover, Dumas (as his enemies 
said) probably did write large parts of his 
works with a pair of scissors, cutting sec- 
tions from the works of Schiller, Goethe, 
Shakespeare, Lope de Vega and Hugo. To 
the critic who first pointed this out, Du- 
mas graciously sent a huge pair of shears, 
along with a note urging the critic to try 
his hand with them. 

Dumas’ masterpieces, The Three Mus- 
keteers and The Count of Monte-Cristo, 
Were pen-written as newspaper serials, 
and over the period of the same year. At 
one time, Dumas was writing install- 
ments alternately on Count and Mus- 
keteers. In his old age, according to En- 
dore, Dumas regretted that he had never 
found time to read them: everyone else 
seemed to have done so. Throughout 
France people clustered to await the mail 
coaches bringing the latest serial install- 
ments—and “Woe to the postman who 
had forgotten to bring [them]!” said 
Dumas. Prime Minister Guizot himself 
subscribed to the Opposition newspaper 
that ran The Three Musketeers, sending 
in his subscription with the note: “Please 
cancel . . . the moment the Dumas serial 
is concluded.” King Louis Philippe was 
soon to hurl his daily paper to the ground, 
shouting: “Why, there's more in this paper 
about Dumas than about me!” Two anec- 
dotes of this period must, however, be 
regarded as especially dubious, since they 
come from Dumas himself; 1) that a 
police rookie, taking the oath to arrest 
malefactors without fear or favor, was 
allowed to add the words “except Alex- 
andre Dumas,” 2) that Dumas’ novels 
were used as an anesthetic by a famous 
surgeon: “I wait until the reader is well 
immersed, and then I operate treely, and 
never hear a murmur.” 

At the height of his fame, “the un- 
crowned King of Paris” was paid more 
per line than any other writer in France. 
His love affairs were numerous and scan- 
dalous, but his marriage was singularly 
shocking. His bride, plump, blonde Actress 
Ida Ferrier, became so fat that her skele- 
ton was described as “the best-kept secret 
in Paris,” so promiscuous that when Hus- 
band Dumas decided to make friends with 
a man he hated by shaking hands with 
him in a “public place” (the old Roman 
form of reconciliation), Ida’s bed was the 
chosen site. 

Dumas died in 1870 of apoplexy. His 
last major work was a cookery book of 
1,179 pages, eleven of which were devoted 
to mustard alone. But by then he had 
outlived his popularity. His son emptied 
the old man’s pockets one day, wept to 
find only a handful of coins. But the 
dying Dumas was delighted. “That's pre- 
cisely the sum with which I | first ] landed 
in Paris,” he said. “Imagine: a half cen- 
tury of high living, and it hasn't cost 
me a cent!” 
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L.O.F. Daylight Walls in Norman High School, Norman, Oklahoma. Architects: Caudill, Rowlett, Seott DAYLIGHT WALL FACTS 


and Associates, Oklahoma City, Okla. and Bryan, Texas: Perki & Will, Chicago, Associated Architect 
Daylight is the primary source of light 

for classrooms. Since most of the United 

States is cloudy or overeast during 

S he Ci (especiz dt Z 

THIS SCHOOL’S A HAPPY PLACE... ne ge ie yee Mii 
to bring enough daylight in. The Day- 

light Wall answers that problem. In a 

typical 24-foot-wide classroom, on a 

Here's picture-perfect proof that school corridors don’t have to | dark, overeast day with only 500 foot 

candles of light on the Daylight Wall, 
there can be 53 foot-candles or more on 
And across the way, more Daylight Walls ike the classrooms light even the last row of desks from tt 


dark and dreary tunnels. 


and bright and view-full. No wonder this school is a happy place Window Phat wie iy eens Ia 
: CVE>CASYV hight than the mininumn 
for children recommended by the American Stand- 


44 out of 45 teachers surveyed in a research project were highly wd Practice for School Daylighting! 


pleased with Daviicht- Walls Clear glass will do this for vou 


Let us send you a booklet that will give 
Typical comments you valuable information concerning 


“Students do not get tired and restless, because there is no feeling Light needed on various room surfaces 


of confinement.” Bilateral and Clerestory or monitor 
design 

“The lighter, brighter surroundings create a good environment 

{ | 35 Window variations to fit the need 

or learning. 

‘: Light transmittance data 

If vou'd like the complete study, mail t coupon al the bottom of 


the column at the right. 


Wag DAYLIGHT WALLS 
Fe LIBBEY*OWENS-FORD 
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Tons of molten steel flow into a great ladie as an open 
hearth furnace is tapped at J&L's Pittsburgh Works. 


More food from America’s farms 
begins with steel 


Seems that something’s been happening down on the 
farm that has to do with one of the fundamentals in 
your life—food on your table. 

To realize how well off you are today, take a look at 
farming a century ago. The efforts of the hard-working 
farmer produced only enough food for himself and 2 or 
3 other people. Today’s farmer, using machines of steel, 
is able to feed himself and 16 other people—roughly 
four families! 

That you eat better and enjoy greater variety is only 
part of the story. Today’s farmer benefits too—for 
not only does he step up food output, but he does it 
with less work in less time. 


Jones &. Laughlin 


STEEL CORPORATION: PITTSBURGH 





A large part of this advance in farming is due to 


agriculture machinery built of steel that makes it effi- 


cient and durable. The makers of tractors, combines, 


balers and other power machines for the farms depend on 


Jones & Laug 
quality steels 


hlin Steel Corporation for supplies of fine 
made to their specifications 


Here is another example of how J&L, as a major 


STEEL 


supplier of quality steels, helps to con- 
tribute to better living for all. 
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A Man of Principle 


Face of A Hero (221 pp.J—Pierre 
Boulle—Vanguard ($3.50). 


In the intellectual landscape created by 
French Novelist Boulle, the most inter- 
esting sight is a special stream of Gallic 
irony. His heroes drown in it before the 
reader's eyes, but even as they go down 
it is obvious that they all know how to 
swim. In The Bridge Over the River Kwai 
it was a British colonel whose fight for 
honor gave aid and comfort to the Jap- 
anese. In Not the Glory, it was a Ger- 
man spy whose best efforts aided the 
British. In his new novel, laid in a sleepy 
Provencal town among ordinary people, it 





Pierre Boulat 
Nove.ist BouLLE 


Along a river, a stream of irony. 


is a man of law twisted by circumstance 
to pervert his own notion of justice. 

Jean Berthier is the public prosecutor 
of the town of Bergerane. One hot Sun- 
day he is lying on the bank of the Rhone 
River, his young fiancée asleep in his 
arms. Brilliantly successful at 30, he is a 
stiff and formal fellow who would feel 
embarrassed just to be caught in public 
with his jacket off. A young girl, evident- 
ly injured in a fall from her bike, comes 
limping down to the river's edge. When 
the girl stumbles and falls into a whirl- 
pool, all of Jean Berthier’s character flaws 
jump into action at once. He is afraid of 
waking up his fiancée; she might become 
frightened. He is afraid to jump into the 
river; the whirlpool might be dangerous. 
He hesitates, does nothing. When his 
fiancée awakes, he says that he too has 
been asleep, and they leave. 

But the young girl is found drowned. 
Young Vauban, a rich no-good, is picked 
up as a suspect. The trouble is that the 
innocent Vauban looks very guilty indeed 
—he had taken the girl out, they had 
quarreled, he had threatened her. But the 
whole countryside is sure that Vauban is 
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Select 
and 
consult 





an 
independent 
insurance 





agent or broke 
as YOu 
would 
your 
doctor 
or 
lawyer 


A} S t & G CASUALTY FIRE- MARINE INSURANCE 
. eal vate! x FIDELITN -SURETY BONDS 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md 


Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md. 
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She insists on SPEED... 


Fly TCA Viscount to Canada for a thrill- 
ing glimpse of tomorrow’s air travel... 
swift, quiet, amazingly vibration-free. 
Viscount service to Toronto, Montreal 
and Ottawa from New York, Chicago, 


Detroit-Windsor ... other services soon. 
In Canada, Viscount service westward to 
Vancouver. Other TCA services from 
Boston, Cleveland, Seattle-Tacoma, 
Tampa-St. Petersburg. 


The airline that brought turbo-prop flying to America 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


TCA Offices in Boston, New York, Cleveland, Detroit/Windsor, 
Chicago, Seattle/Tacoma, Tampa/St, Petersburg, Los Angeles 





WOOD PANELING SAYS ‘“‘WELCOME” AT GENERAL DYNAMICS 


Nothing seems warmer, friendlier and 
more inviting than walls of wood—at the 
office or at home. So practical, too, For, 
once they're installed, you never have to 
paint, paper or decorate again. Just an 
occasional waxing — and wood paneling 
will stay young and beautiful forever. In 
Weldwood Paneling, you can select from 


the industry’s widest range of woods: 
from East Indian Rosewood to oak and 
cherry. (Above, General Dynamics picked 
walnut for the reception room; Interior 
Planning by Ethel Pilson Warren and 
J. W. Rogers, Jr.) Get the story of Weld- 
wood for offices by sending for “Commer- 
cial Interiors.” 


Weldwood) BéAl woop PANELING .% 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION Dept. 
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10-15-56, 55 W. 44th St, N.Y. 36, 


NY: 








too rich and influential to be prosecuted. 
This stings Prosecutor Berthier, and grad- 
ually he persuades himself that “justice” 
must be done. As the knowledge spreads 
that Berthier means to do his duty. he 
becomes a public hero, His girl’s adora- 
tion lives in her eyes, and he knows the 
heady pride of a man who is honored for 
sticking to principle. Full of righteousness, 
he sets out in court to convict a man he 
knows to be innocent. 

Not until the very end does Face of a 
Hero diminish in suspense. And in spite 
of more careless writing than Author 
Boulle is usually guilty of, his grip on the 


emotions is as firm as ever—because the 


book is so uncomfortably a reminder of 
that streak of injustice that lives in every 
man. Until the last page Boulle keeps 
alive the hope that the streak will subside 
and that conscience will triumph. As a 
realist—and a Frenchman—can he let 
anything like that happen? 


Mixed Fiction 


Six Feet of THE Country by Nadine 
Gordimer (241 pp.; Simon & Schuster; 
$3.50), contains two sorts of short sto- 
ries, those that pack a punch and those 
that shade a nuance. The hard-hitting 
tales are about the tensions of race rela- 
tions, a subject that a South African 
writer like 32-year-old Nadine Gordimer 
(The Lying Days) can no more evade 
than a tongue can skirt a newly empty 
tooth socket. Author Gordimer's tactic is 
to blanket both races in a fog of routinely 
benevolent relationships and then lift it 
suddenly, revealing the complacent whites 
standing on the edge of an emotional 
abyss. A kindly farming couple find a 
strange black boy dead of pneumonia. He 
proves to be an out-of-bounds native, and 
they suddenly learn that for months their 
farmhands have been smuggling fellow 
blacks into Johannesburg. “You would 
think they would have felt they could tell 
us,” says the wife bewilderedly, A Johan- 
nesburg housewife is about to leave on a 
European vacation, leaving her children 
in the charge of a black “mammy.” Then 
she learns that the trusted mammy has 
just strangled her own newborn baby and 
tossed it into a roadside ditch. Even in 
the stories where the meaning is caught 
in a web of nuance, there are. still revela- 
tions. A woman determinedly denies her 
love to her stepchild with the noble but 
misguided intent of preserving the child’s 


love for his real mother: she ends by 


| alienating the child from both. Enemies, 


a study of the egoism of old age, suggests 
that the old relish nothing so much as 
the death of fellow oldsters. 

Author Gordimer’s talent 
hard and diamond-bright, her craftsman- 
ship impeccable. But the stream of life 
rarely flows recklessly through her pages; 
it is banked, locked and graded like a 
smoothly run canal. 


is diamond- 


THe Fieto oF Vision, by Wright Mor- 
ris (251 pp.: Harcourt, Brace; $3.50}, 
takes a handful of “Sears Roebuck Goth- 
ic’ Midwesterners, sits them in the stands 
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INTEGRATED 
DATAL «CG 


PROCESSING 





Can |. D. P. save your company money ? 


YOU'LL FIND THE PROFITABLE 


Automation of your office can start with this free book. It 

tells you what Integrated Data Processing is, how simply it 

| can be applied to your business, how little it will cost you, 
how to start and where to start your program. 

It tells you how DITTO gives you Integrated Data Proc- 

essing in its simplest and most inexpensive form. Regard- 

less of whether you are concerned with processing of data 


| ! ! 

1 *How DITTO | ORDER-INVOICE | PRODUCTION ! 
! P Rubber Goods ; Hardware manufac- ' 
1. D. ° | manufacturer saves \ turer saves $24,000 l 

I $27,000 a year | a year i 

H , ‘ 


saves money: 
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ANSWERS IN THIS FREE BOOK 


within a single department, between departments, or 
throughout the branches and plants of a nation-wide organ- 
ization, this book is a guide to money saving and increased 
efficiency for you. 

Below are representative examples of companies like your 
own which are already enjoying the benefits of DITTO Inte- 
grated Data Processing: 


| 


PAYROLL | 


' 
PURCHASE- : \ 
RECEIVING ; Construction Engi- ; : 
Military Aircraft | neering company _4t a i 
manufacturer saves | Saves $30,000 , 

$50,000 annually ! annually DATA INTEGRATED | 


ion SINGLE 


MASTER ARE NEVER 
p = 


Ld 


DITTO | 


Send for complete case histories telling how these savings are made. 

Take the First Step to Automation in Your Office—MAIL COUPON TODAY 
DITTO, incorporated, 6842 N. McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, II 

DITTO, of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 

DITTO, (Britain) Ltd., 126/128 New Kings Road, Fulham, London, S.W. 6 England 
At no cost or obligation, please send us: 

© Integrated Data Processing Brochure 


© Case histories and information on how you can save us money, time and 
effort with DITTO |. D. P. for 
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O Payroll ©) Inventory © Other 
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po your hand SS. “hoe itl bt laps 


—to feel how every finger 
(of either hand) falls into natural, 
easy working position... how the 
over-size, plainly labeled control 
keys give direct “live” 
... how Totals and Sub-totals are 
obtained instantly by depressing 
bars, with no space strokes 
required, This is the first 
adding machine to fit the human 
hand—the first new keyboard 


response 


granted a patent in years! 


Actual items you enter on keyboard 
appear in this Check Window before 
they are printed or added. For the 
first time on an American 10-key 
machine you see what you're adding 
—so you can work quickly and 

accurately. Note, too, how Clear 
Signal prints automatically on 
tape with the first item following 
a total...also how True Credit 
Balance prints without extra 
motor operations or pre-setting! 





Ideas about adding machines are changing fast since Friden developed 


Natural Way adding. 


Friden! Your Friden Man can show you why 
instruction, service throughout U, 
California. 


MACHINE CO., INC., 


NEW! 


S. and world. 
San Leandro, 


Seems like everybody wants to go 10-key with 


call him. Friden sales, 
FRIDEN CALCULATING 


New model Friden offers rapid multiplication 


with automatic step-over of multiplicand, 


THE NATURAL WAY ADDING MACHINE 


oe 
T] | THE COMPUTYPER + THE ADD-PUNCH MACHINE 
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THE AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 











of a Mexican bull ring. and has them re- 
fight the few past moments of truth in 
their lives. What dies in the ring is flesh; 
what has already perished in the stands is 
hope. mind and spirit. Among the fatally 
gored spectators: an icy arch-mom, the 
“chaste virginal mother of three’; her 
husband, a man who has transferred what 
little emotional-venture capital he once 
had into 3° matrimonial bonds; their 
grandson. a mobile Davy Crockett brat; 
a one-shot bohemian playwright who car- 
ries a pants pocket he once tore from 
Ty Cobb's uniform as a lucky charm; 
a transvestite and his keeper, a German- 


born quack psychoanalyst who unnerves 
his Midwestern patients by drowning out 
player 


their confessionals with his record 


a 








Nove cist Morkts 
The spectators were fatally gored. 
and hissing: “Moww-Tzzzzzzarrrrt  isss 


spikink.” 

This collection of oddballs is wryly 
amusing as well as highly implausible. 
There is no plot, and the characters im- 
pinge on each other as temperaments 
rather than as people, All the action is in 
flashback. and the key act is a long-ago 
kiss stolen by the playwright from the 
virginal mother of three, a kiss that some- 
how set in motion for the woman and her 
future husband and children that secret 
civil war between Puritanism and pas- 
sion, a war of the blood more openly and 
obviously dramatized by Author Morris 
in the spectacle of bloodless Americans 
watching the bull ring. 
Always a novelist to watch, if not to 
cheer, Author Morris has also captured 
the poignance of the lonely in the gre- 
garious Midwest speech, At 
novel's end there is a fracas in the bull 
ring. and the boy with the Davy Crockett 
hat touches the still-warm hide of the 
bull. It is the aptest symbol for what is 
wrong with this consistently intelligent 
but overly symbolized novel—still warm 
but, by the narrowest of margins, dead, 


bloodfest of the 


accents ol 
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G-E LAMPS GIVE YOU 


MORE FOR ALL YOUR LIGHTING DOLLARS 





General Electric fluorescent lamps 


“should live so long”.. 


T would be most unusual for you to buy a whole carton of 

24 G-E 40-watt fluorescent lamps to keep a single socket 
supplied. If you should, however, based on the average service 
life of 3 years per lamp, you wouldn’t need to buy another lamp 
for that socket for 72 years... until the year 2028! 


HOW G-E LAMP UNIFORMITY AFFECTS LIFE — Long 
life is important, but also important is uniformity of life—the 
“spread” between the first and last burnouts in a group of 
lamps. After one year of service in single shift plants an average 
of 99 out of 100 General Electric 40-watt fluorescents will still 
be burning. That’s 2500 hours of service. In double shift plants, 
98 of 100 will be burning after a full year! General Electric 
40-watt fluorescent lamps not only live up to their published 
rating of 7500 hours life, but have virtually no early failures. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC LAMPS SAVE YOU MONEY. Lack 
of early failures can help cut your lighting costs. For example, 
G-E lamp uniformity lets you set up and stick to a group relamp- 
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and they do! 


ing schedule, cutting maintenance costs. Fewer individual lamps 
to spot replac a 

In addition to uniform /ife, General Electric 40-watt fluores- 
cent lamps on the average are 99.9% free from physical defects 
that could affect performance in service! And they are uniform 
in light output; less than 1% of all G-E 40-watt fluorescent 
lamps are as much as 5% below their published light output 
of 2500 lumens. 

For more information on how you benefit from G-E fluores- 
cent lamps write: General Electric Co., Large Lamp Dept., 
T-10, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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BENEDICTINE 


: ~ xt 
; After coffee --CNUOYy * 


Penedictine. 


La Grande Liqueur Francatse 


Nothing so flatters your guests as serving them Benedictine. 
For there is only one Benedictine . 
the noble after-dinner liqueur made for over 400 years 
at Fecamp. France... the World's most 


distinguished liqueur. 








Let this seal be your guide to qualit 


—s= JULIUS WILE SONS & CO., INC... NEW YORK. 86 PROOF 


MISCELLANY 


Les Sylphides. In Winnipeg. after he 
quit as ballet master of the Royal Winni- 
peg Ballet because a danseuse was given 





_too much authority, Nenad Lhotka got a 


job in the city’s railway sheds, observed 
that lifting freight is “nothing compared 
to some of those ballerinas.” 


Tonight or Never. In Chicago, police 
jugged Herman Nolte on his wedding 
night after he celebrated by firing his 
shotgun from his front porch, stealing 
the squad car when cops turned up to 
investigate. 


Pistol Stop. In Mexico City. after be- 
ing arrested for shooting and wounding a 
streetcar motorman, Carlos Esparza Pérez 
explained that the motorman drove past 
his corner without letting him off. 


Alimentary Defense. In Chillicothe 


Ohio, after a judge fined him $25 for 
reckless driving and revoked his license for 
30 days, 81-year-old William R. Lowrey 
grudgingly surrendered the license to a 
bailiff, later snatched it back and sprinted 
away, was hauled back before the judge 
and ordered to produce the license, drew 
two days in jail for contempt of court 
when he boasted: “I ate it.” 


Stir Until Done. In Columbus. Ohio 
released unexpectedly after serving a 30- 
day jail term for being drunk, Stanley 
James Van Sky remembered that he still 
had to serve ten days for contempt of 
court, got sozzled puzzling about it, took 
his problem to reporters who checked 
with police. who jugged him again for 
drunkenness while matters were being 
straightened out. 


Rematch. In Paterson, N.J., after po- 
lice tagged him for speeding, John Ka- 
menchuk climbed back into his car, yelled, 
“Let’s see you catch me now,” collected 
another speeding ticket and a charge of 
being disorderly after an 85-m.p.h. chase. 


The Long Voyage Home. In Shelburne 
Falls, Mass., after he had raided the Shel- 
burne Falls V.F.W. Club on six separate 
nights, made off with a total of $820 
George H. Upton decided that his usual 
route to the club had become too risky 
swam 4oo ft. across the Deerfield River, 
clambered up a steep bank, found nothing 
else to steal in the clubhouse, spotted a 
dime that post officials had pasted on the 
wall “for the convenience of robbers.” 
used it to call police, dejectedly swam back 
across the river, gave himself up. 


And a Good Judge Too. In Dearborn, 
Mich., confronted with three unpaid park- 
ing tickets, Associate Municipal Judge 
John T. McWilliams tried his own case, 
found himself guilty on two counts, gave 
himself the choice of a S1o fine or two 
days in jail, paid the fine contested the 
third ticket, upheld his arguments, dis- 
missed the charge. 
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Mercury Batteries... 


eee another Mallory first 


ees ate Sh 


From sunshine to shadow... 


Every Scene a“Good Take” Automatically 


f : ‘ S é . , ; — 
§ 7) Movie Camera sets itself automatically with a miniature 
-_— motor powered by tiny Mallory Mercury Batteries. 


ig As the light changes, the lens in the new Electric Eye 


N“ you can shoot good movie sequences, even when from the conventional type—last far longer, in service 
the subject is moving from sunlight to shade— or while lying idle. They are a perfect team-mate for 
without interruptions to change the exposure, The new transistors in exciting new electronic products. 


Electric Eye Camera does it for you automatically: ana- Mercury batteries are another Mallory first— a product 


lyzes lighting conditions. coordinates film and camera of research ingenuity, engineering skill and precision 


speed, quickly sets the proper lens aperture. production. They are one of many progressive Mallory 
Tiny, long-lasting Mallory Mercury Batteries supply the developments ™ the fields of electronics, electroshenit 
; ; try and specialized metallurgy performing vital service 


power that helps translate into action what the electric : - : : 
for the country’s growth industries. 


eye sees, These are the same Mallory Batteries that have 
helped make possible the smaller size and fine perform- 
ance of pocket-size radios and recorders, easily cone MALLORY 
cealed hearing aids, camera photoflash guns. A LLO sq 


SERVING INDUSTRY WITH THESE PRODUCTS: 






i “vY DI ere . , . ‘reur ‘ry "(je Electromechenicel © Resistors, Switches, Tuning Devices, Vibrators 
Mallory pioneered the eae ee ury batt ny 80 9 Electrochemical * Capacitors, Rectifiers, Mercury Batteries 
vide complete dependability and exceptionally long life Metelergicel © Conlacts, Special Metale, Welding Materials 


in miniature size. These batteries entirely different P. R. MALLORY & CO. Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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INDEPENDENT TELEPHONES 


a ~a 
} 2s 


HELP YOU iT 


{ AZ 


REACH ALL AMERICA 





Everybody wins. Better men, richer 
farms. stronger nations grow out of 
competition like this, Its the same enterprising 
spirit that has given today’s farm family a 
standard of living unmatched anywhere, Part of 
this better life is up-to-the-minute telephone 
service for more and more of America’s farms. 
4,700 Independent telephone companies help tie 
America together with service to treo-thirds 


of the entire area of the nation, 


of America United States Independent Telephone Association 
ae Pennsylvania Building * Washington, D.C, 
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BELLOWS 
CLUB BOURBON 


This is the one bourbon that met the 
exacting standards of the partners of 
Bellows & Company. You just cannot 
buy a better-tasting straight Kentucky 


bourbon at any price! 


Only the 


BELLOWS 


BELLOWS & COMPANY— DIVISION OF NATIONAL DIST! 


PARTNERS CHOICE, WHISKEY— A BLENO 


40% 
40% 


Partners in Pleasure 


- PARTNERS © 


MOP o 


J 
fELLOWs « 


THE PARTNERS OF BELLOWS & COMPANY CHOSE THESE 
2 GREAT WHISKIES... EACH THE BEST OF ITS KIND 





BELLOWS 
PARTNERS CHOICE 
You can taste the difference! Contains 
more aged base whiskies, blended with 


than 
r nationally sold blended whis- 


finest grain neutral spirits 
my 


key at its price. 





best is labelled 





WD, 
NR La” 


NEW YORK, N.Y CLUB BOURBON, STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
YEARS OR MORE OLD + 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


86 PROOF 
86.8 PROOF 


LLERS PRODUCTS CORP 


% STRAIGHT WHISKIES, 4 





tS ALL you COULD HOPE FOR. 
a a 


—+» 3" A Lucky gives you the one thing 
you want in a cigarette: better taste! Luckies 


are made of fine tobacco— mild, good-tasting 
tobacco that’s TOASTED to taste even better. 


ws light-up time! Have you tried a Lucky lately? You'll say it’s the 


best-tasting cigarette you ever smoked! 





. : t 


“IT’S TOASTED” 


to taste better! 


a cc > 





propuct or «/K« Reunica n Sibacce C mparny AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTUREK OF CIGARETTES 


